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Seventy-five years on: ‘The Breaking Point* 


Information, please 


The TLS of April 9, 1908, carried the 
following article on Edward Garnett’s 
play The Breaking Point: 

It is to he hoped that the Stage 
Society is not going to adopt the 
absurd policy of producing every- 
thing that the Censor has rejected. 
We are quite willing to grant that 
there are plays which, while wholly 
unfit for presentation before a mis- 
cellaneous audience and therefore 
rightly prohibited by the Censor, are 
quite fit for presentation before a 
special public in special conditions. 
Mr. Granville Barker’s Waste was a 
case in point; the Censor would have 
failed in his duty to the general pub- 
lic if he had not rejected it, and the 
society would have failed in its duty 
to its special public if it had not 
produced it. But the fiercest oppo- 
nents of the Censor will hardly, we 
imagine, contend that his black mark 
against a play is in itself a sufficient 
certificate of merit. Only upon some 
such principle ns this, however, can 
we account for the production of The 
Breaking Point. Mr. Edward Gar- 
nett's play presents the minimum of 
drnmntic conflict; it is a picture of 
mere helpless, hopeless suffering; 
and it weighs on the spirits like lead, 
People go to the theulre for ail sorts 
of odd reasons, but we never yet met 
anyone who went there in order to 
be depressed. In The Breaking Point 


they were all unhappy on the stage told his shameful story . . . Seduc- 
ana we were oil unhappy in tne lion, suicide, useless remorse, ana 


mill WC VtblW Mil tHIUHMrg ■■"-"I — _ , ■ 

audience. “How sad ana bad and lifelong misery of the survivors - 
mad it was" and not a bit what a story! 

"sweet”! That any reasonable person could 

The key-note was struck, as soon have expected the Censor to pass 
as the curtain rose, by Mr. Sherring- this play for general performance we 
ton, who confided to a friend that he find it difficult to believe. A young 
was a “bit down", and looked it. Mrs girl and her seducer go anxiously 
Sherrington, who had run away from into the question whether she is with 
him some years before and whom he child or not. Are you sure? Are you 
had foolishly neglected to divorce, quite sure? What does the doctor 
had turned up again and wanted to say? And so forth. Can any one 
be taken baefe. Mr. Sherrington not seriously pretend that such matters 
only did not love Mrs. Sherrington are suitable for discussion in a 
(an obviously unlovable lady, with a theatre filled with a miscellaneous 
sepulchral voice and a gift of croco- audience of both sexes and all ages? 
disc tears), but did love another lady. No doubt it may be said that there is 
Miss Grace Elwood; and, to make a large body of adult persons whom 
matters worse. Miss Elwood was ab- such discussions do not offend, who 
. out to become a mother, or feared will take no harm by them, and who 
she was. The question was, what was in fact have a taste for them which 
to be done? Mr. Sherrington prop- they are entitled to have gratified, 
osed to take the girl abroad and five Well, they have their means of gra- 
for climate and the affections; but rifying their taste by joining the 
Miss Elwood was unable to tear her- Stage Society or kindred associations 
seif from her widowed father ... for private performance of unlicensed 
Then Mr. Sherrington said there was plays. If at the same time these people 
nothing else for it; he would tell the nave a taste for plays which produce 
old gentleman, and went off to do sheer dejection, they will certainly get i 
so. Bui the strain had already been what they want in The Breaking Point. 1 
loo much for Grace; as soon as Sher- For our part, while we do our best to 
rington's back was turned her mind bear the inevitable trials and sorrows of 
gave way, and she threw herself into this world with fortitude, we have no 
the river. Ignorant of the catas- desire to subject ourselves voluntarily 
trophe, Sherrington had forced his to unrelieved mental distress in the 
way into Dr. E (wood’s presence and theatre or elsewhere. 


Harindranath Chattopadhvaya, poet: 
any information, letters or 
memoirs; for a biography. Also 
any information on any English or 
Indian member of the Progressive 
Writers Association. 

A. K. Mital. 

CI/40 Pandara Park, New Delhi 3, 
India. 

British pacifist movement, J9J4-J8: 
personal reminiscences, diaries, 
papers or photographs sought; for 
research purposes. 

Philippe Lerat. 

do Conseil Scientifique de 
lTJniversitd de Lille In, BP 49, 
59653 Villeneuve d’Ascq Cedex, 
France. 

Thomas Drummond (1797-1840), 
military engineer and under-secret- 
ary of state for Ireland: where- 
abouts of any letters or papers in 
private hands; for a biography. 

Mark W. Dean. 

3244-39th St N, St Petersburg, FL 
33713, USA. 

George Meredith: any unpublished 
letters or their whereabouts; for a 
volume of Meredith letters to be 
published soon. 

M. Y. Shaheen. 

St Antony’s College, Oxford. 

Shakespeare humour: material of all 
sorts required - jokes, amusing 
stories, anecdotes (theatrical. 


pedagogical, apocryphal, etc] _ 
irom all periods and any cam n - 
for an anthology. 1 VUUJ1 ‘iJ, 
„ . M. Schoenbaom 

6i3 Constitution Ave np 
W ashington, DC 20002, USA 
Dorothy (“Arabella") Yorke 
tor, member of the Pouffe 
ence circle and comnantn* i 
Richard Aldington during his stay 
m this cottage (1920-28); anv iS 
formation on her illustrative 
whereabouts of rarrespoifi 
etc. 

• 1 David J. Wilkinson. 

Malthouse Cottage, Padwonh 
Reading, Berkshire RG7 4JT. ' 

Flora Annie Steel (1847-1929), novel- 
ist: any information regarding her 
life or work, particularly with re- 
spect to Indian connection; for re. 
, search purposes. 

4KidderjroreAvenue,lx)ndimNW3 

Encyclopaedia of Chunhtore. 
legends, myths, local customs, un- 
usual gravestone inscriptions, wall- 
memorial inscriptions, ana m 
other unusual facts associated whh 
the Churches of England and 
Wales; contributions invited to thh 
work, now being compiled. 

John Robertson. 

158 Belle Vue Road, Southboume, 
Bournemouth, Dorset BH6 3BJ. 
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All advertisements 
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conditions of 
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PUBLISHERS 
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editorial 
■ vacancies : 
advertise 
In TLS 
classified. 

Contact 

. CHERYL DENNETT 
• on 
01-253 3000 
Ext. 232 


NEW BOOKS 
SECTION 

PROMOTE LOW BUDGET 
TITLES ON THE BACK 
PAGE OF THE 

TLS „ 

At a very low cost you can reach thousands- 
of readers in libraries and universities 
throughout the world. . 

Every week the NEW BOOKS classifica- 
tion on the back page of TLS provide? 
publishers with an excellent opportunity to 
list books with small promotional budgets 

for as little as £4.50*. . • 

Simply phone over copy - title, author*- 
price, publisher and ISBN . j ,/ 
tO . 
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Michael Howard on the Lebanese war 

Darwinism since DN A 

Geoffrey Grigson: The Oxford Book of Aphorisms 
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Two Topeng masks, those of the refined female character Putri and the smiling priestly performer Sidha Karya, with between them that of a Jai(k 
dancer, reproduced from I Made Bandem and Fredrlk Eugene deBoer's book Kaja and Kelod: Balinese Dance in Transition ( 19Ipp .' Kuala 
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0 u June 6, 1982, the Israeli Defence 
Forces invaded the friendly 
neighbouring state of Lebanon. Three 
months later, after a prolonged 
bombardment by land and air, tney 
completed the occupation of its capital, 
Beirut. In the course of these 
operations they killed or wounded; at a 
conservative estimate, perhaps 30,000 
people and rendered a further 200,000 
homeless. They themselves lost 368 
men killed. In the immediate 
aftermath of the occupation, Lebanese 
forces which had been operating in 
dose co-operation with the Israeli 
Army carried out a deliberate 
massacre of Palestinian refugees now 
left defenceless by the withdrawal of 
the international peacekeeping force: a 
massacre which, if slight in comparison 
with other genocidai horrors in our 
century, will make the name Chatila as 
abominable in the history of Israel as 
ire (hose of Drogheda and Amritsar in 
(hat of the British Empire, or My Lai in 
(hat of the United States. No attempt 
has been made to seek out or punish 
the perpetrators of that massacre. The 
Israeli government achieved its object 
in so far as it flushed its PEO 
enemies out of their Lebanese 
tUraholds, scattered them througb- 
whic Middle East, and established a 
^0®ony over the Lebanon which 
jwy, are unlikely ever to relinquish. 
Bui it was not a war on whicii Israel can 
look back with pride. 

The above bald summary will no 
strike some readers of the TLS 
a unfair. Letters will be addressed to 
the Editor, their rage equalled only by 
length, protesting that he should 
allowed space to be devoted to 
expressions or such bigoted anti- 
jwwjsm. to so blatant an attempt to 
too Holocaust and to encourage 
ik! P e n je i ra, i°H of yet another. From 
w defenders of the Begin 
administration, alas, literally anything 


is to be expected. Had not the Israelis, • 
they will ask, been subjected to 
intolerable provocation, over one 
thousand being killed or wounded by 
terrorist actions over the previous 
fifteen years? Was the full extent of the 
PLO menace not revealed when Israeli 
troops discovered in their camps 
(according to governmental sources) 
enough material to equip one million 
terrorists, with heavy equipment 
sufficient for five divisions? Could 
Israel have safely delayed their attack 
for a moment longer? 

The answer is that the Israelis 
suffered no such casualties, made no 
such discoveries, and lived under no 
such imminent threat. All this 
independent Israeli sources have been 
very quick to point out. But there were 
certainly some 12,000 armed 
Palestinians in the Lebanon, uninvited 
guests feared and detested by their 
unwilling hosts, training doggedly if 
unrealistically tor the reconquest of 
their homeland, intermittently 
bombarding the settlements of 
northern Israel with long-range rockets 
and perpetrating a succession of nasty 
little atrocities in which women and 
small children were the principal 
victims. The Palestinians did not 
present a “threat" on anything like the 
scale suggested by Sharon and Begin, 
but their presence and their activities 
were sufficient to provoke a general 
sense of insecurity in the upper Jordan 
valley, and to add a tingle of 
excitement to the ski-ing expeditions 
on Mount Hermon whence the day- 
trippers from Tel Aviv could look 
across to the menacing radar masts on 
the heights beyoud the Litani. There 
was the further assumption, much 
more questionable, that the 
pacification of the West Bank would 
proceed more swiftly if the true centre 
of gravity of Palestinian opposition, 
the presence of the forces in the 
Lebanon, could somehow be 
eliminated. Hence the curiously 
inappropriate title the Israeli 
government chose for their massive 
operation: “Peace in Galilee 1 ’. 

That the Israelis did face a real 
security problem on their .northern 
frontiers is ignored by Michael Janscn,- 
whose book The Battle of Beirut: Why 
Israel invaded Lebanon explains the 
operation in terms of deliberate Israeli 
expansion to the borders of Eretz 
Israel, the biblical land of Israel. 
Beyond this objective Ms Jansen sees 
an intention to establish a ring of" 
satellite states under acquiescent 


Michael Howard 


f overnments; a Lebanon ruled by 
sraeli-armed Phalangists, a disrupted 
Syria, an intimidated Jordan, a divided 


Iraq. All these are indeed the avowed 
objectives of a small group of 
ideologues whose ideas are taken very 
seriously by some members of the 
present government. Ms Jansen admits 
that her book is not a history of the 


war. It focuses solely on the damage 
done by the war. It is in fact an 
indictment of the Israeli government 
for war crimes before the bar of public 
opinion. Ms Jansen does not asx how 


She mentions the welcome which 
Israeli forces received from the 


the Palestinians came to acquire, and 
abuse, what was virtually extra- 
territorial status in the Lebanon; 


that, she says, is “another question". 



Israeli soldier at prayer: reproduced from John Bulloch’s Final Conflict: 
The War in the Lebanon (238pp. Century, 76 Old Compton Street; 
London WIV SPA . £9.95. 0 7126 0171 6), to be published on April 21. 


as liberators, “as had been the case in 
East Beirut”. The siting of Palestinian 
camps and strongpoints in the middle 
of the most thickly populated areas she 
shrugs off as only to be expected. The 
picture which she paints is totally and 
one-sidedly black. 

Equally black is the now well-known 
study by Jacobo Timerman. The 
Longest War is nlso not a history of the 
campaign. It is a week-by-week 
account of^ Timerman 'sown reaction to 
It, and of his discovery that Israel, that 
promised land to which he had escaped 
after his martyrdom' in Argentina, was 
not just an exalted state of mind but “a 
country like any other"; one capable, 
like other countries, of aggression, 
oppression and intimidation, of 
producing mendacious bureaucrats 
and militaristic politicians, a country 
where soldiers were no different, in 
their cheerful brutality, from the 
military anywhere else. That the latter 
were somewhat above the average in 
their concern for the morality of their 
actions he does concede by citing such 
cases as that of the heroic Colonel Eli 
Geva, who refused to accept 
responsibility for ordering his men to 
attack civilians in Beirut and resigned 
his commission, offering instead to 
serve in the ranks. True, the 
government did not penalize the 
colonel, and the rights and wrongs of 
his action were freely and universally 
discussed. But this, writes Mr. 
Timerman, 

does not yet make us rely on the sort 

of army that the Jewish state should 

have. Our army should have 

organised lectures, talks, seminaries 

(sic] and discussions on Colonel Eli 

Oeva's act of courage and sacrifice. 

If that is the real level of Timerman's 
expectations, it is jiard to think of any 
country in. th^ worJd’ Ulat has 1 ever, 
existed, or is ever likely toe^sf, when* ■ 
he would feel thoroughly aLhohne. . 

J But - the worst " revelation . for . 
Timehnan was that the majority of hi‘s . 
fellow-countrymen supported : the 
government and approved of the war; 
that Israelis In the mass .were little 
different from' the Argentinians whose 
failings he had learned to know so well, 
Begin, he admits-,, was ?ln perfect . 
harmony” with his natural audience;, 
the Israeli voter. The Sephardic 


Strangeness and Beauty 
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Volume 2 Pater to Arthur Symons 

Edited by ERIC WARNER and GRAHAM HOUGH 

■This Important anthology sets out to show how Romantic Ideas 
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Anglo-American Landscapes 
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Uterature 

CHRISTOPHER MULVEY 
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of their Journeys In the form of travel books. Christopher Mutvey 
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majority, solid in their support for 
Begin, remind him of the masses who 
had supported Perdn, “even when the 
Leader was drowning (hem jn 
alienation and an economic crisis, 
creating the conditions for their 
repression by ensiling military 
dictatorships. The loyally of these 
classes, always a majority, towards 
charismatic and seemingly invincible 
leaders guarantees neither the 
rationality nor the health of a political 
situation. He secs Israel, indeed, in 
danger of becoming exactly the kind of 
"totalitarian democracy" analysed and 
denounced by his countryman J. L. 
Talmon; one in which the rights and 
protests of the enlightened minority 
are trampled under fool. 

Jansen's work is a melodramatic 
indictment of a particular Israeli 
government, and of particular 
individuals in that government. 
Ttinerman's is a tragedy, the story of 
the betrayal of an ideal by the 
corruption (ns he sees it) of an entire 
people. But there is a further 
dimension of tragedy in Timerman’s 
account, of which he seems 
unconscious. Week by week he 
describes- the tragedy of the Israeli 
losses. “All of us", he writes, "are 
emotionally unsettled every night by 
television reports announcing the 


names of our soldiers killed in action, 
their personal histories, their ages 
averaging a little over twenty, and the 
details of their funerals.” But It was 
precisely in order to minimize such 
Israeli losses, the political and 
demographic consequences of which 
might oe so serious, that the IDF relied 


kind of close-quarter fighting in which 
these were likeiy to suffer at least as 
much as the enemy. Tyre, Sidon and 
Beirut were destroyed precisely in 
order to spare the sensibilities of 
Timerman and his friends; to ensure 
that the anguish of the nightly 
television bulletins should be reduced 
to the smallest possible compass. That 
is the way in which all industrialized 
democracies make war. Israel need 
feel no special guilt in having followed 
. the example set by the Americans and 
the British. 

The Chatila massacre is another 
matter. Here the speed with which the 
Israeli media and judiciary intervened, 
the thoroughness of the invesligadon 
and the comprehensiveness of the 
Kalian Report restored the faith of 
Israel's supporters in the fundamental- 
attachment to civilized values of the 
Israeli 61ite, and of their capacity in the 
last resort to bring their government to 
heel. But we cannot forget the 
attempts of Begin and Sharon first to 
conceal, then to shrug off what had 
happened, nor the vociferous support 
they found in the streets when they 
attempted to do so. Nor can we close 
our eyes to the horrible lode inherent 
in the situation; if the Palestinians 
'cannot be reconciled, then they must 
be eliminated. To refer to the 


upon fire : power to achieve their 
objectives, bombarding Tyre and 
Siaon for days and West Beirut for 
weeks; and in this they had the 
understandable support of the great 
majority of the Israeli population. ‘For 
us , an Israeli soldier told the Times 
correspondent, Robert Fisk, “the 
death of ohe Israeli soldier is more 
important than the death of even 
several hundred Palestinians.” 

This must not be seen as evidence of 
Israeli racism, of what some critics call 
"Judeo-Nazism”. It is, alas, the way in 
which Western peoples make war and 
have made it ever since the First World 
War: using fire-power to save 

S ower. The massive bom- 

ien(s, tactical as well as 
strategic, of the Second World War - 
Cassino and Caen as well as Hamburg 
and Dresden; the American tactics of 
"reconnaissance through fire" in 
Vietnam: alL this waa justified in terms 
of saving the lives of our own forces, of 
minimizing the need to engage In the 


Holocaust and speak of “blood-guilt" 
is to distort a situation whose true 
analogies are far older and far more 
widespread. The question that arose in 
so many Western minds was not 
whether Israel was turning into 
another Nazi Germany. It was whether 
she was not turning into just another 
ferocious little state, like those in the 
Balkans before 1914 or Eastern 
Europe between the wars, or in Africa 
today, whose governments exploit 
racial and communal tensions to gain 
populist support and are then driven on 
by that support to yet more ruthless 
persecutions. This is the real nightmare 
that haunts Timerman, and he is not 
unique in suffering from it. 

- The vital conflict in the Middle East 
is no longer that between Israel and the 
Palestinians. It is within Israel itself; 
whether she will allow her fears for her 
security to drive her into courses which 
can only result in the multiplication of 
her enemies, the militarization of her 
people, and the alienation of her 
friends. Her predicament resembles 
not so much that of the Third Reich as 
that of the Second: a highly cultured 
community, world leaders in the arts 
and the sciences, in scholarship and the 
law, dominating its neighbours by.its 
wealth, industry ana commercial 
expertise, its military institutions 


SttsKMawssa 

insecurity, to seek ever 
expansion abroad and to dev& 

ftenen.-ieIf.destn.ctivenaUonS, 1 , 

Those “friends of Israel" in 

swatrsaasS 

government on every issue and in 5 
circumstances are not doing itS 
country a service. Their place sht2 
be by the side of those Israels 
vision of their country as a lihS 
democratic state has not vet tan 
clouded, whose political influence ta 
not yet been eroded, and whose critics 
voices have not yet been silenced. Iris 
possible to hope that the war of K 
may have had more far-reaching and 
more beneficial results than its purely 
mritiary consequence, the expulslonof 
the PLO from Beirut. It may have 
brought the political and militarv 
leaders to their senses by showing hist 
how close they were sailing to the 
winds of domestic and international 
tolerance. On the other hand it may 
simply have shown them what they 
could get away with, and encouraged 
them in their disastrous quest for “tola! 
security". In that case Mr Timerman 
will not be the only person whose 
nightmares will come true. 


Revolution without limits 


Malcolm Yapp 

Joiin K. Cooley 
Libyan Sandstorm 
32Gpj>. Sfdgwlck and Jackson. 

0283 98944 0 

The attention of strollers in gracious St 
James's Square may be distracted by an 
Incongruous flurry of slogans in one 
.comet of the square. ■‘‘Committees 
Everywhere",' the notices .proclaim. 
Since^nany of those who pass through 
this pari of London are doomed to 
spend their lives roaming from one. 
committee to another this 
announcement may seem to them to be 
no more (lion a statement of the 
unpleasantly obvious. They are 
mistaken: they are looking at the 
Libyan People's Bureau and what they, 
see is nothing less than the outward and 


visible signs, of the Third Universal 
Doctrine, the revolution of Muanimar 
al-Qaddafi. 

Qaddafi’s revolution commenced on 
September 1, 1969. John Cooley's 
book begins with a description of the 
reception of the news of the revolution 
by Qaddafi's parents as they sat at 
breakfast on that fateful morning, 
listening to the radio at the entrance to 
their black goatskin tent in the Sirte 
desert: “Abu Meniar and Aissha look 
at one another, instantly dumb. The 
speaker . . v is their son. Lieutenant 
Muammar al-Qaddafi." 

JuuV as Instantly readers will 
recognize that vivid style of living 
history. Writing beloved ty. journalists. 
Some readers may pause to wonder 
how the author knows such details and 
will Investigate Cooley’s footnote, 
which refers them to the testimony of 


roley does not tell us. Nor does he 
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- explain why he rejects the testimony of - 
Abu Meniar himself who told Mirella 
Bianco ( Kadhafi : Messager du disert, 
Paris, 1974) that he was staying with a 
nephew in Benghazi at the time. The 
truth of the matter is perfectly 
unimportant but Cooley’s handling of 
the episode will give his readers cause 
to hesitate when they encounter 
unverifiable statements concerning 
more significant episodes in the career 
of Qaddafi. As a journalist, Cooley has 
access to sources which he cannot 
name and he has used these and other 
sources in ids book to produce an 
interesting work which has something 
new to offer but which the wise reader 
will approach with caution. 

Cooley's purpose Is to provide , in as 
lively a manner os possible, 
information and analysis concerning 
the development of Qaddafi's 
revolution together with as much 
painless background as seems to be 
.required. After a description of the 
inception of the ■ revolution and the 
history of Libya he comes to his central 
contention, f ‘Tho story, of modem' 
Libya Is. the story of oil , he writes. Il 
Was oil which created the conditions 
which produced revolution and It has 
been oil wealth which has ftielled the 
continuing revolution ever since. For a 
detailed account of the Libyan oil 
industry students are likely to turn to 
the recent boqks by J. A. Allan and 
Frank C. Waddams, but Cooley 
provides a useful summary which does 
justice to the skill of the revolutionary 
leaders in easing out the oil companies 
and raising the price , of oil. The 
revolutionaries were aided by special 
factors, such as the number of 
independent companies involved in 
Libyan oil, the premium quality of 
Libyan crude, and the contem- 
poraneous world realization that 
oil reserves were finite. But it was 
the Libyans who combined these 
factors in a campaign of pressure which 
changed the face of the world energy 
situation. The oil revolution also gave 
Libya financial freedom to undertake 
her social, economic and political 
^perhnenta, . .. 

.!• During this early ‘period, when 
Qaddafi end his men were ousting the 
' oil companies, much help' was provided 


worthless. Go and read. . . ." His 
social ideas amount to an inverted 
Hegelianism dominated by the family, 
almost like something which has fallen 
out of Mrs Thatcher’s waste-paper 
basket. His economic ideas are wnat 
may be called bourgeois syndicalism - 
producer co-operatives run by owner 
occupiers and owner drivers. And his 
political ideas are that old favourite, 
direct democracy - an orgy of 
congresses and committees engaged in 
eternal discussion. 

Are these ideas to be taken 
seriously? Some have been applied: 
Libya abounds in owner occupiers and 
committees. But it is doubtful whether 
people really count- in decision- 
making. At the end of the first Green 
Book there is a chilling statement to 
the effect that whatever the theory, in 


Libya it has also turned out to be a 
statement about the present, for 
Qaddafi has ruled Libya, whatever his 
official position. Indeed, some critics 
have argued that the succession of 
Revolutionary Council, Arab Socialist 
Union, Basic Congresses and 
Revolutionary Committees has been 
no more than a way in which he has 
eliminated his rivals and consolidated 
his own power on the basis of a 
militarized Libya. 

What is the source of Qaddafi's 
ideas? He would answer, simply, the 
Qur’an, and this statement has led 
some to see him as an Islamic 
revivalist. In feet Qaddafi is not a 
revivalist but a modernist, add the 
distinction is important. The revivalist 
wishes to make the modem state fit the 
bharia, the religious Jaw; the Islamic 
modernist wishes to make the Sharia 
fit the modem state. Qaddafi’s 
interpretation of the Qur’an is all his 
own and he Is at odds with both the 
traditional ulema and the revivalist 
Muslim Brotherhood. He cannot 
accept the limits of Islam, or rather he 
recognizes no limits to Islam: Islam Is a 
universal system; the Third Universal 
Doctrine fa based bn Wain; Qaddafi’s 
message ahd his revolution are for the 
whole world. . ' ■ 

. 1 PI newt ns !c in tha .... ~r i. 


Arab People’s Congress for the 
upsetting of ail oppressive gov- 
ernments, by which he meant to 
indicate all goverments but those of 
Libya, Syria and South Yemen. 

Cooley denies that Qaddafi deserves 
his reputation as the promoter of 
international terrorism. True, he may 
have supplied money, arms aria 
training facilities to many 
revolutionary groups, and "like other 
world leaders af Ills time’’ may not 
have hesitated to murder his enemies, 
subsequently blaming the enthusiasm 
of his followers. But, Cooley argues, 
an innocent lack of discrimination In 
his early days, and the desire of the 
world media to find a villain, have 
unduly blackened . Qaddafi's 
reputation. Cooley suggests that 
Qaddafi Is not much worse than 
anyone else, and throughout the book 
contrives to give the impression that he 
is a man whose works are more limited 
and rational than his rhetoric, and that 
oven his rhetoric is reported very 
selectively by the world’s press.- 

How should we understand Colonel 
Qaddafi? He has been compared 
alios to Cromwell, Harun al-Rmntd, 
Dostoevsky’s Prince Mishkin, 
Prophet Muhammad, Nasser, Si-Jutf, 
Savonarola and Trotsky. °* n 
model rulers are said to be Umar L 
Saladln and Nasser. Some writeriha« 
Insisted that he (s essentially a product 
of the desert. Born in 1942, h® *P e JJ • 
the first ten years of his life tn a tent w 
the Sirte. desert and loves to return 
there to walk and think. 

• Other writers have drawn attention 
to the influence' of his schooling arw ’°. 
his exposure to the attraction* « 
Nassensm and Arab nationaih®. A 
. story from his secondary schooldays*. 
Masrata does contain an autwnwj 
echo of the man. Rebuked 
English school inspector for proropwf; 
a classmate, Qaddafi informed t|» 
inspector that he had no pla# w PS * 
class: as he was "an 
imperialism’ 1 . Such sublime 
relevance did not come out of ■ ' 
Qaddafi is a combination of J 
nomad childhood, half nodersipn® 
Western ideas, and the leadership 
rentier state. The same could atoe* ".' 
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A taste for the lapidary 

Geoffrey Grigson 



John Gross (Editor) 

A* Oxford Book of Aphorisms 
383m. Oxford University Press. 

fig 214111 2 

Aphorisms, beginning historically as 
definitions, are themselves not too 
mjv to define. They belong to a 
distinct enough genus, exprewuons of 
ucctact wisdom, of explanatory 
comment derived from and applicable 
lo experience. It is true, yet not quite 
oioufth. to say that the aphorism is a 
oowo-up proverb. The difference is 
amsiderable. In the family there are 


lodger poems, even parables, such as 
die tales of the Hodja in the Muslim 
wrid. Since the French, from the 
1600s, have been the supreme 
lpborist*. there is some paint in 
Wining up “aphorisme" in Le Grand 
Robert , major dictionaiw, not only of 
words in French , but of tneir a naloeical 
associates as well. Among these 
associates - associates rather than 
exact synonyms - of the aphorism, Le 
Grand Robert lists "adage", 
“apophtegme’’, “brocade” ("mgxime 
juridfque, vulgarises sous une forme 
populate", from Burchatd, eleventh- 
cwtury Bishop of Worms), “formule", 
“maxime", ''pensde", "prdcepte", 
“pfoverbe", “reflexion”, “sentence"; 
and refers one to the sutra, "prdcepte 
Sanscrit condense en un style 
lapidate". 

Certainly proverbs are the direct 
ancestor and the closest relation. 
Every proverb, however condensed or 
lima down lo concision, had once, 
tike every folk-song, an author: it was 
tod remains a haiku of the mind 
vrifcoutany exact form save brevity 
and memorability. The grand dif- 
Itrtnct is that the proverb tends to a 
larger degree of the poetic - allowing 
that the poetic essentially contains the 
real - whereas the aphorism, the item 
ofielkonsdous individual wisdom, is 
each known individual’s succinct item 
of philosophy, always, or mostly, less 
popular than the proverb, os well os 
lea poetlo - if poetic at all - and 
Mined to a more restricted Intel- 


great when of aphorisms read hb if 
•oey had all known each other well." 

jf the aphorism has no exact form 
uq few irrefrangible roles, we still 


realize it as literature. How much 
wm it, or should it, exist on its own - 
“ould it be an apophthegm which its 
has devised as such, being 
“torelf-a conscious aphorist? Faced- 
Wlh Gross’s Oxford Book Of 
Aphorisms that seems a first question 
io «sk and to dispose of. Is it fair to 
«cerpt a statement, a remark, say 
“On the ran of a book or from some 
Witer i collected letters, and exclaim:. 
lT® 1 * ao aphorism? I happen just to 
^^eacross a letter of 1888 In 
a u U 2 B t ov has occasion to say to 
S' flwheheyev, the editor of 
Vlestnik, that "Lying - it is the 
tw 6 .? ^holism. Liars lie even on 
deathbeds." Would it have been 
h » fo ' G ™ 10 havepounced on 
Band transferred it to bis Oxford Bqok 

«p£ tam? he done 80 - ** ”* 

‘ would be yes and no, or 

■22* ^uctant yes. Are there 
aphorisms enough, which 

K* have designed as aphorisms, to 


Butler, Emerson, Valdry, they pick 
delightfully from poems, letters, 
essays, proverbs - Scottish proverb: 
The devil's boots don’t creak. Swiss 
proverb: Marriage is a covered dish. 
Icelandic proverb: Every man likes the 
smell of his own farts. Certainty a 
collection of aphorisms assembled by a 
confident major poet of Auden's kind 
is likely to indulge in latitude. Such an 
editor as well will have a taste for the 
lapidary, the complete, the full stop - 
“there you have ir’ - “that you cannot 
argue with - or so we think" - “that is 
enough". 

So - unfair as it may seem at least to 
those who fail-to insist or to remember 
that attempting wisdom isn’t a trivial 
business - the Faber Book of 1964 may. 
usefully help us to measure this Oxford 
Book of 1983, just as we could measure 
the Faber Book to some extent by 
comparing it - another backward jump 
of some twenty years - with Logan 
Pearsall Smith's Treasury of English 
Aphorisms of 1943. 

The two books, each of some 400 
pages, are divided by topics, the Faber 
Book into sixteen topics, with a 
number of subdivisions, the Oxford 
Book into fifty-eight topics. 
Contributors to the Faber Book 
number 451, to the Oxford Book 521 - 
figures which say a Uttle about 
condensation and receptivity, but will 
mean more if we list contributors to the 
one book who don’t contribute to the 
other. In the Oxford Book, aphorisms 
or more ana less aphorislical 
statements are of course taken from 
the major aphorists of Europe and 
America; Among contributors to the 

- Oxford Book are the following os well: 
Maurice Baring, Betjeman, Elizabeth 
Bowen, Ernest Bramah, Churchill, 
Emily Dickinson, Gavin Ewart, Philip 
Gueaalla, Hugh Kingsmill, Norman 
Mailer, George Orwell, Ouida, 
Pinero, Peter Porter,-Paul Potts, Ezra 
Pound, Christopher Ricks, Dylan 
Thomas, Evelyn Wnugh, Rebecca 
West. None of these - deduce from tliis 
whnt you may (including the matter of 
wisdom expressed and Enforced by 
style) - are drawn upon for the Faber 
Collection. Contrariwise these authors 

- to name a few - appear in the Auden- 
Kronenbcrger, but not in the Gross: St 
Augustine, St Teresa, Dante, Brecht, 
Martin Buber, "Burckhardt, Degas, 
Sickert, Cdzanne, Constable, Herzen, 
Marx, Mozart, Vico, Simone Well, 
•Karl Barth, Havelock Ellis. 

Misleading as lists of ins and outs are 
in judging anthologies, these sample 
lists are suggestive, at least, of different 
attitudes, as well as different personal 
and tomporal tastes, and estimations. 

Judging by numbers, both books 
nearly agree about the relative 
importance of their major aphorists. 
They each of them take most from 
Johnson and Nietzsche, the question 
being partly but not altogether what 
they take Beyond the obvious. Tne 
Faber Book surprises the English 
reader by - for example - selecting a 
number of aphorisms - and telling ones 

- from writers he may be unfamiliar 
with, even by name. Such are the Paris 
Romanian nihilist and moralist E. M. 
Cioran and - a favourite, contributing 
more than two dozen modem entries - 
the Mauritian aphorist Malcolm de 
Chazal (Penstes, JjMW; “Q 
whose \y 0 rk 4 . qre published in small 


editions in the Mauritian capital Port 
Louis (neither of these is mentioned, 
for instance, in the Oxford Companion 
to French Literature). The Oxford 
Book , often shrewdly chosen, will 
certainly surprise many readers by 
including so much that is inferior, so 
much that is little move than wisecrack 
or smart journalism, or little more than 
cheaply and slackly expressed or both. 

D. H. Lawrence, for example 
supplies the Faber Book with a single 
aphorism (and rather a good one - 
"The map appears to us more real than 
the land"). Lawrence supplies the 


Oxford Book with fourteen aphorisms 
which beyond contradiction may be 
described as weak and unconvincing in 
the necessary sense of the universal, 
and all as poorly expressed. 

Poor expression emasculates, if it 
does not kill, what might seem true and 
surprising, were it only well expressed. 
It is this aphoristic fact which often and 
astonishingly escapes so clever a 
literary journalist as Gross, often 
apparently in a desire, in itself not 
unreasonable, to update his anthology 
and represent wisdom of livina or lately 
living authors we all know about. 

A shocking case is that of George 
Orwell. Seldom has a wise, clear- 
sighted author, or life-and-society 
commentator, been less of a stylist. 
Seldom can style - it is still a good 
word, still valid - have been less 
evident than in the fourteen remarks 
by him which Gross has exalted as 
aphorisms. Seldom have brief 
sentences by a famous author been 
compounded of more drooping 
English - “One defeats the fanatic 
precisely by not being a fanatic oneself, 
But on the contrary by using one’s 
intelligence" - as if a true aphorist dealt 
in such verbal collocations as 
“precisely" , and “but on the contrary” , 
and "using one’s intelligence", or 
needed to use italics for emphasis. Or 
again how flat as old asphalt, and as 
dull, is this from Orwell: “The books 
one reads in childhood, and perhaps" r 
there should he no perhaps In ail 
aphorism -- “most of aO the bad and 
good bad books, create in one’s mind a 
sort of false map of the world, a series 
of fabulous countries into which one 
can retreat at odd moments throughout 
the rest of life, and which in some cases 
can even survive a visit to the real 
countries which they are supposed to 
represent.” How Is an aphorism to be 
detected when a writer (Professor 
Christopher Ricks) does no more than 
take a common French phrase and turn 
it about to read “qui s’accuse 
s’excuse”? Is “Read at whiml Read at 
whlml” (Randall Jarrell) more than a 
not very remarkable if commendable 
Instruction? Are we likely to be much 
exalted or amused by this improving 
inquiry from thp diaries of Evelyn 
Waugh, “Where are you dying to- 
nighr? Why has Gross been so afraid 
o /overlapping and of including the 
essential, the inescapable, even if 
familiar? Why must aphorisms be so 
respectable? 

In a section to which Montaigne, 
La Rochefoucauld, Vauvenargues, 
Nietzsche, Johnson of course, Hazlltt, 
Amiel and Yeats- aiso contribute, 
ought we really r to expect a wise- 
cracking confessional trifle by Dylan, 
Thomas: “Somebody's boring me, . .1 
think it Is me”? .. .."i- 


Bobbing in and out of this to be sure 
entertaining selection, which appears 
all the same more of a rake-in ad hoc 
than a deeply felt personal adventure, 
how at Limes the student of this Oxford 
Book does need a hearty return, say, to 
the fierceness and openness of Blake, . 
to “Prudence is a rich ugly old maid 
courted by incapacity", or to his 

When n man has married a wife he finds out 
whether 

Her knees Bnd elbows are only alued 
together 

or to the good-natured sharpness of 
Sydney Smith (of whom, alas, we are 
seldom given enough). And - another 
concern -how is it tnat so many whose 
sayings endure so trenchantly and so 
excellently fit the living purpose of 
this anthology, are overlooked or 
underlooked? Not a word from 
Wyndham Lewis - why? Not an aphor- 
istic word from The An of Being Ruled 
or Time and Western Man 7 Only a 
single piece - and neither the sharpest 
nor the wittiest nor the most rewarding 
- from Whistler's Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies'? And to place alongside 
Vallry and all the other aphoristic 
masters of France, only a very few 
scraps from that steel file of cultural 
conviction, the letters of Gustave 
Flaubert? Etcetera. 

But this does seem to be a time in 
which a Flaubert might not be 
recognized or welcomed, and in which 
our Flauberts cease to be a force, and 
are packed off to a comer of that fun- 

B ark of our TV era which is now so 
alf-heartedly labelled art or 
literature, and which is equipped with 
tea-rooms and roundabouts for the 
kiddies, and some lions and penguins 
for them and their parents to gawp at. 
There are aphorisms pointing to such 
of us as come to feelings of tnat kind; 
but we must obstinately declare that 
these feelings can harden at last to 
justified conviction. 


Does this temporal factor explain so 
many lax admissions to this book, and 
so often an inferior choice from the 
celebrated and superior? Is it in line? 
By tradition if we say “aphorism", we 
expect an aphorist; if we say 
“aphorist", we should expect the 
uncommon writer so well aBle to set 
down the best of his incidental, 
occasional, self-contained thoughts in 
the shape, each time, that makes them 
most effective, whether the writer 
is Pascal or Proust,. Halifax or 
Lichtenberg, Santayana or Chester- 
ton, a Gore Vidal or a de Chazal. A 
trouble here is not so much the 
overlooking of aphorists as the too 
frequent presentation of the common- 
place as i fit were enlivening, ft is that, 
most of all, which legitimizes or insists 
on a negative review of this bqok. 


“Aphorisms are essentially an 
aristocratic genre of writing”, Auden 
and Kronenuergerwerc able to declare 


t*rfi2 l ? v S r the expression is as 
ff^pointed as tne writer can 

J *°bW say* y“* 

* turn 10 an earner, 
fata anthology* The 

Book of Aphorisms, edited by 
(ft ftmfr* Mdlouis Kronenberger 
11^ print, after all but twenty 

:fmvn their. Bpborlsins 

j -Couriered and .the 


"Came away with Betjeman to pull him along 
through Wulfstan until dinner time * 

- C. S. Lewis’s Maly (19.27) 

Come away, Be(jem»n! Pull for thriborel f 

pull on through Wulfttan arid angle that sax! . • ' ... 

This Is the tun*, that entices u« more . ■ 

Than vernal Vaughan William, or beautiful Bax! .. 

We «« be happy, w happy, w .e twain,,. . ■• - 

With liege-lord and serf and fotramlgent thaae! 

Com. ,w.y. Min« down the High. 

WeTl raise it and praise it on pur Middle . . , y ;;i !f 


twenty years ago. That essence is 
overlooked. So, too. is their rider that 
“the aphorist who adopts a folksy style 
with 'democratic' diction is a cowardly 
and insufferable hypocrite". 

On the second page of this rather too 
“democratic” Oxford offering, comes 
an apt, if obvious, instruction from the 
eighteenth-century Prince dc Ligne, 
that "the only way to read a book of 
aphorisms without being bored is to 
open it at random and, naving found 
something that interests you, close the 
book ana meditate.” 

Of course. But then sadly applicable 
to this book, which in many ways so fits 
our English 1980s, Is the preceding 
admonition (though hardly an 
aphorism) by an author we do not as a 
rule count as exactly elevating. 
Aphorisms should be literature, let us 
declare again, and “Remarks" - this 
particular remark coming from 
Gertrude Stein - "are not literature.” 


.'i>. • •-i'' 


Gavin Ewart 


Malcolm Bradbury 

RATES OF EXCHANGE 


“Here Is a brilliant new novel by the author of The History • 
Man ... Highly recommended." 

Anthony Curtis, Financial Times 

“The work of-a master, and a master not only of language and 
comedy but of feeling too.” Claire Toma Jin, Sunday Times - 

"Here is superb entertainment with an underpinning -of 
reflection and observation that makes you want instantly to 
read the book again. ” Penelope Lively, Sunday Telegraph 

,l An hilariously unusual jape that fizzes with satirical fun and - 
bubbles over with memorable characters, dialogue and 
atmosphere ... A delightfully entertaining story told with , 
great cleverness and wit, 11 Graham Lqrd, Sunday Express 

“A splendid book, extremely funny, but still riot merely funny, 
for. it never fails to register, never laughs away, the aU- 
penetrating repulsiveness of a communist society/* 

t Anthony Qufn(ah,Ypjpke 

' ‘After . , Trie Bistory Man,. Malcolm Bradb ury fths produced k .'} 
hovel which deserves the h&xt-door space on the bookshelf. 
Rates of Exchange is totally different but no less richly 
textured, no less entertaining, no less disturbing, no less 
important as an interpretation of contemporary history, no 
less, important as a, novel/' 

Rona/cf Hayman, Books and Bookman 

“A novel of great wit. . , .. oblique and funny, packed with . 
surprises.” ' .. David Hughes, Mall on Sunday ■ 

"This ii an explosively funny book and the joke ia . brilliancy 
played 'on every level from the political and econpridc to the . 
farcical. 1 ' Selina Hastings, Daily Telegraph , 

“Malcolm Bradbury is a brilliantly funny vrriter. There, are !- 
scenes in Rates of Exchange that must rank among the funniest , 
he has written. I laughed oui loud several times. • • 
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A clerisy of cliolaters 


John Kenyon 

The History Men: The Historical 
Profession in England since the 
Renaissance 

322pp. Weidenfeld and Nice Ison. 

£16.50. 

0297780816 

“Teach to look behind historians”, 
wrote Lord Acton on one of those 

r nized index-cards which perfonned 
service of a confessional for his 
intellect, and ended up in the 
Cambridge University Library for the 

f iuzzlement of posterity. “Especially 
a mo us historians." It is surprising that 
John Kenyon finds this “gnomic, it is 
simply a statement of the impossibility 
of value-free historical writing, a 
reflection echoed by Lecky, E. H. 
Carr, and any other thoughtful 
practitioner of the craft. Nor would 
Kenyon disagree, since this approach is 
central to his own stimulating and 
’opinionated book. 

Surveys of historiography run many 
dangers. There is that or Whiggery, in 
tile Butterfield sense: assuming nn 
inevitable and self-fulfilling progres- 
sion towards the light of pure 
knowledge. There is the risk of 
becoming a breathlessly galloping 
:cai alogue. And there is llie difficulty of 
decfding how much knowledge- to 
assume on the part of the reader, and 
how far to discuss the validity and . 
durability of the works in question, \ 
rather than the contemporary • 
importance of their writers. A Liberal 1 
Descent, John B urrow’s recent study of : 1 
selected Victorian historians, opted for j 
allusiveness and density, and achieved ' 
brilliance; Kenyon treads a more 1 
pedestrian path, and will appeal to a 1 
wider audience. Partly by restricting- ' 
himself to varieties of history he. ] 
“knows about” , he avoids giving us (to' 1 
borrow his own phrase about J. R. 


High Victorian attitude to him was a the whole shift in attitudes recently aside in a glancing 
mixture of fascination and repugnance; prospected by such scholars as Sheldon ludicrously inflated 
but their children, especially those who Rothblatt and Arthur Engel. Figures Trevelyan is demolis 
dwelt in Bloomsbury, adopted him A 1 


Roy Foster 


glancing reference. The 
inflated reputation of 
demolished, as much for 


, ‘ - * "" ' , ircYciyun is ucmuiiancu, as tnuen ror 

dwelt in Bloomsbury, adopted him like A. F. Pollard and Mandell the “bucolic excess” of his private 
with delight. His celebrated views on Creighton come into new relief, opinions as for the blinkered and 
Christianity had much to do with both though once again the non- flaccid sentimentality of his history- his 


Christianity hod much to do with both though once again the non- flaccid sentimentality ofhis history; his 
attitudes (as did his amused and arch- professionals get a drubbing. There Short History is referred to as “a 
retailing of sexual peccadilloes); it is a may be more to Buckle than Kenyon contribution to the war effort", and the 
pity that such continuities are allows, if one looks back to the “Cambridge claque” who beat his 
unexplored here. philosophic historians and forward to drum sharply dismissed 

The first really surprising omission, the hnguedurde\ while his influence on 
however, comes at the transitional *‘ ie intelligentsia did not disappear . Trevelyan looms large in the 
point to romanticism, when con- overnight, if one takes only the demonology, because the rirth-Oman 
ceptions of both the nature and the example of George Bernard Shaw, split of the early twentieth century is 
function of history-writing altered Most remarkably, there is no mention resurrected by Kenyon as a Trevelyan- 
dramatically. Kenyon takes us straight at a ^ ,°f ^-ccky, whose histories of Namier divide fifty years later; and to 


mvimi piruvjvpiin, uiasui lauo unu luinuiu us 

The first realiy surprising omission, ‘ Iqnguedurdei while his influence on 
however, comes at the iransi Lionel lhe inteH'genlsia did not disappear 
lint to romanticism, when con- overnight, if one takes only the 


point to romanticism, when con- <? ■ -- — - ----- ---j, -— 

ceptions of both the nature and the example of George Bernard Shaw, 
function of history-writing altered Most remarkably, there is no mention 
dramatically. Kenyon takes us straight at , al1 , of whose histones of 


- more or less - to Macaulay; and the Ireland and England in the eighteenth Kenyon, Namier and Elton are “the 
enormous figure of Scott, who did century remained standard authorities two greatest historians of the post-war 
more to create the nineteenth century’s * on e er than the work of any other era". The perennially fascinating 
sense of "history' - than any other Victorian eminence except Stubbs, and Namier is treated sympathetically and 


sense of ‘■history' - than any oilier Victorian eminence except Stubbs, and Namier is treated sympathetically and 
writer, appears only in two usides whose History of European Morals and at length, though the brilliant and 
illustrating Macaulay's popularity. The . -j& Ji 

Scott who is missing is not, of course, ,• ... , 

the author of Napoleon, or the . , . 

collector of Highland folk culture, or 


.framework". Aiid though much of the 
material and some of the judgments 
are predictable, there is a healthy and 
quirky strain of prejudice throughout, 
culminating in assertions likely to be 
disagreed with by nearly everybody. 

The theme chosen is the rise of 
professionalization, largely reflected 
through die careers of individual 
historians, with a coda at the end 
'survevfajg some controversial subjects % 
and thefr varying interpretations by 
.successive historians, (an approach 
shared by Arthur Marwick’s 
underrated The Nature of History). 
Thus the themes of seventeenth- 
century history at the beginning recur, 
hlstoriographically speaking, at the 
end. The opening section is. as one 


even the editor of court journals. He is 
the broker of a sense of the past to 
Victorian novel- readers, the roman- 
ticizer of the resistance of chieftains 
(and Saxons), the incontinent rambler 
who none the less re-crented sharp and 
sparkjing actualities and interactions in 
past time; the spinner of a web which 
entangled Carlyle, Queen Victoria, 
John Buchan and Georg Lukdcs; the 
creator of the never-never land 
Immortalized on shortbread-tins and 
denounced by Hugh MacDiarmid. 
■Though Kenyon’s sub-title refers to 
“England", the nineteenth-century 
English sense of history is so bound up 
with the world of displacement-activity 
and vicarious vd/ftisc/i-ness created by 
Scott's novels that -it is impossibly 
perverse to leave him out; recent 
claims for his descent from the 
eighteenth-century philosophic his- 
torians might add to the argument for 
his inclusion. Moreover, the obsession 
of Continental historians with England 
(Ranke as well as Thierry) owes as 
much to Ivanhoe and Quentin Durward. 
as to the Rolls series or the continuities 
of (he history of Parliament. 

It is worth noting, however, that 
Kenyon has a robust dislike of “trying 
to recreate the past hi to to" and “loose! 
talk about getting under people’s! 
sldn", which necessitates leaving 
romantic historians rather firmly to 
one side. Carlyle, in fact, is delib- 
erately and entertainingly trivialized: 
according to KenyOn he interpreted 




Sf: m 


felt 







art , and his hallucinatory visions of 
ipocalypseare briskly attributed to the 
narcotics he took for his dyspepsia. 
Kenyon’s amazement 


"Mr Gearing, Librarian to the Athenaeum, Liverpool 1 ’,' a hie 
eighteenth-century drawing by John Nixon (d 1818) offered for 
i sale in Christie s Great Rooms on March 29. " 1 

Ris h- we™ «tn- perverse style of his writing deserves 

ordinarily forceful, scent ch nnd frnnk 


SZd d dTcriS 2E8 th ?. dcliberatelj 


hlstonogTaphicaliy speaking, at the 
end. The opening section Is, as one 
might expect, notable for a shrewd and 

vigorous treatment of Clarendon and 
Burnet, placed firmly in context and 
evaluated -with discrimination: com- 
narisons with the “history-writing" of 
Iwentieth-century politicians like . 
Lloyd George are .not amiss. In the 
tricky area of the Enlightenment 
historians and their influence, there is 
more to quibble about. Again, the 
.material of Hume's History is analysed 
with authority; but the influence of 
truncated versions like The Student's 
Hume needs more exploration, and the 
.whole question of how far the ef- 
fects of this disingenuous masterpiece 
stretched^ (As a subaltern in India- 
'!Wioston Churchill educated himself by 
reUdliigHume oh hot afternoons; that 
: miteuf combination 1 of the exotic and 
lhe ■ abrasive was to mark his 
Intellectual development for the rest of 
his life,) Nor Is theFrench-Scollish link 
sufficiently explored; Montesquieu’s 
influence is discussed but not 
Voltaire's, while the remarkable 
Adam Ferguson deserves more than a 
reference. 

The generalizing, synthesizing habit 
of mind was soon To be considered the; 
mark of amateurishness rather than 
erudition; still, however, “history”, as 
J;: R. Green pul it. was "part of that 
general mass of things which every 
gentleman should know”. But the 
elghteenth-centuty historian's concep- 
tion of his role was more specific than 
that. Here Gibbon can be placed 
nearer (he mainstream of development 
than usual; but Kenyon sees him, as do 
most, in the role of unique artist, 
Again, his powerful influence on later 
generations* is .worth* expansion. Hie 


•ta™ i» theinlMtions 6f M. 

„ : SfESffliS^.W K 08rai,hiJ ** a " ide “ 

pyrotechnical interpretation of __ , owery .) But this assumption lights up the 

Macaulay as an ironic Burkeau rather . Smbbs . as with Froude, J*t. Many would 

than a pushpin Victorian looms q yon , ,s operating in the shadow of ^g“® that the which today rends 
Inescapably over any subsequent B H r ™ws devastating panache; but *pht« syllabus 

treatment. Kenyon’s relationship to when he deals with the ascendancy of “ . n0 ‘ ««. ^tween 

Burrow’s book « unsure (his preface and Rrth . “ d the storm of P™^Jp nal a » d readable history, but 

states that it appeared too late for him mLsinter Pretation about Bury’s pro- nas to d0 rather with what historians 
to usOit. though references toifappearti n 9 u ncemect that . history was. "a / the , P r V®5 fl preoccupations 
In the text). And though Kettyoi^tctiv thc compSTarive unfamiU- '■ ■ .'Versus “new" 

prwents' Macaulay the Augustan an V° f ‘“ground lends added interest iPo^cs" against 


presents 1 Macaulay the Augustan ;an V,9 f ‘“grouni 
rather than the nineteemh<entury £?<!. K enyon's ow 
preacher 1 , there is nothing here as ^ provides an 
stimulating ns Bulrrow's “great Imnre- . , P 0 " 01 *. ‘«>» 1 


producing a book whore consum- S 10 mineflelc 
mat on was Its own conception. ' developments 


ignores demography 
ion; he takes Lawi 


by and 
iwrence 


twentieth-century S “ n “ ovi ncIng recent article In 
I : contemporary ■ 2 ?* resent on “The Revival of 


* n . 'progress. But his riaJ? ,lg J nvi S? rati ¥ bIows and daim Theodore Zeldin’s 

ambivalence did not stop here, and J 8 ” 1 . darlines of the dense and cross-sect^nal France 1848- 

there is more tosay about theebange in, C. V. Wedgwood is /?^> °^ all things, as “narrative 

Ws opinions between the essay on dismbsed: “she has geme on his ‘ory".) 

hlstorywhichappeafedin 1828 and the hcr way without a qualm writing Tint *». i. . ^ 
publication of the History which scJ ; S ab e hhXOTy for 01883 “nremSHM his^'fe thi^H TtT t0 i“ new 
signally contradicted the Intentions the once asking, let alone pedigree tha? L? 8 8 

essay had set out. answering, any question which mnHp™ man even 50,110 of its 

. Where The History Men is strongest PakeS^’ ^ rd °vl!nt ESy 

15 0n .. th ®. progress towards proles- guillotine en t0 . tlle absences from Kenyon's nineteenth 

de°ii ,e ^ claims made the^blS^ua^y rtr^in^Ke 

devdop.™,., d-H-M,, and ftap ^ E&h ^ 


history which later gencratin«, , 
slowly followed; thf STESSrt 

developments in English 
graphy. Not unconnected 
omission is Kenyon’s avoidanre of 

sfsa&rsBas 

the early 1950s, and the gj£fo“ f 
labour history to an eminence 
a sophistication far beyond X 
achievement of Postgate andCole t£ 
fact that this process has a distinctire 
ideological pedigree cannot be ignored- 
if Past and Present soon dropS fk 
claim to be a journal of HqS£ 
history’ , History Workshop ^ 
recently and rather self-righieoudv 
proclaimed itself “a journal ofsociaHsi 
and feminist historians”. Kenyon’s 
dismissal of Marxism as unimportantin 
the stream of English historiography 
not only ignores the powerful influence 
of Hobsbawm, Hill and Hilton- it 
also leaves out completely E. F 
Thompson’s Making of the English 
Working Class, arguably the moil 
influential history book of its 
generation (if only because students 
bought it as well as read it). Quite 
possibly, it may - like that other 
perennial dazzler, George Dan- 
gerfield’s Strange Death of Liberal 
England - turn out to be a brilliant 
singleton, more important for the 
debates it provokes than for its own 
intrinsic merits. But it jolted historical 
perceptions in a way that deserves, in a 
book bearing this title, a mention at 
least. 

Kenyon may steer round such work 
on tne grounds of supposed 
“unprofessionallsm”, or the lraaltloml 
plea of “not my period"; but he 
similarly ignores Keith Thomas’s 
Religion and the Decline of Magic, and 
the upheavals in the study of 
intellectual history In the early modem 
era. If the criterion of inclusion is thai 
of “professionalism” and political 
preoccupations, it does not explain (he 
absence of the other notable develop- 
ment of the 1960s: the emergence of 
the high-political behaviourists of 
Petcrhouse. These mandarins draw on 
a tradition In English historiography 
wiiich reaches (at least - as 
apostrophized in Maurice Cowlings 
intellectual autobiography) the heights 
of esotericism. To Ignore both the 
resurgence of Tory nihilism and ibe 
reinstatement of radically "coro- 
mitted” history is to miss a valuable 
dimension which in mwy 

ways links bock to Kenyon’s earlier 
preoccupations: the theme, for W' 
stance, of how modern England 
avoided revolution, for which Mac- 
aulay, Froude and Haldvy hi 
produced characteristic answers, arw 
which still defines a large area ot 
discussion. 


Indeed, a history of historiograph? 
might address itself profitably to such 
themes and preoccupations, rattier 
than to the “history men" (the trendy 
title is regrettable) themselves. J* 
historians in question are not particu- 
larly attractive. The obsessiveness ajj 
misogyny of most pure specimens ® 
the breed are striking - though thlsfe 
probably a ; general feature ® 

professionalized Ufe among the upper 

middle classes in the iHte ninete«® 
and early twentieth . 

Frederick York Powell vanished tj .. 
■London at weekends, "where be had a 
wife whom no-one had seen”; Tawft 
“went frequently to church, oW. 
taking his dog, less frequently ^, 
wife”. Such throwaway remarks, mace . 
by contemporaries in the.profe^j 1 
betray the attitudes of a grim cle^Jr ! 
Carlyle’s “necromantic watchmen , 
probably best anatomized in AW" 
Wilson’s Anglo-Saxon AMm* 
(Namier, ever the outsider, r 
ridiculed the sexless lives of 
dona, and between his -snaniag^. 
maintained regular arrangefMmjJwiHj. 
respectable London tarts!) 

■ready to take itself 
seriousness; “an erring - 

remarked Tawney sadly, ^ Wv 

Amalekite, to be smitten . Wp ^ ,-■ 
thigh”, but a righteous historic On P . 
■scent of error knows 
Kenyon is a true praclitioncr in 5 , 
more gentle, with the repiltation^W^j 
dead than the' living; and.a^ ^-Atlv 
what he leaves out b not V 


history 


Recognition of a revisionist 
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G.R. Elton 
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Tudor Rule and Revolution: Essays 
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friends 

41 gpp. Cambridge University Press, 

cm 
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Q. R. Elton's major contribution to 
historical studies has, in recent weeks, 
been demonstrated by the third 
volume of bis collected Studies , 
celebrated by his American admirers in 
iforlleglum, and, at last, recognized 
by bis nomination to the Cambridge 
Regius chair. In thirty-five years he has 
Miiten twelve books, edited ten 
nore. published ninety articles and 
■ contributed 250 reviews. He has been a 
tireless correspondent, advising and 
diutiging hiscolleagues in a barrage of 
witty fetters; an Indefatigable 
committee-man, serving conscien- 
tiously in Cambridge and London; and 
sn energetic promoter of new 
publishing projects. He has been a 
stimulating teacher, a careful 
supervisor, and a generous guide and 
host to visitors to Cambridge. There 
« few who have worked on topics in 
Tudor and early Stuart history who do 
not owe him debts; and even many of 
bh critics agreed it would have been a 
disgrace if the Regius chair had been 
bestowed elsewhere. But though he 


tapaduate students by the dozen and 
haiaiied a large and lively seminar 
fa many years, he has fostered and 


frwrcd independence and there is no 
yon school" among early-modern 
ohlonans, Some make paranoid 
mtnees to “the Eltonians" when an 
KMemic post in History is vacant and 
“tons candidates appear, but his 
famer pupils do not constitute a party 
joi even a faction): he has many 
"Kods, but not many followers. 

■ Inal! the clashes over The Tudor 
wwHonln Government (1953) and 
w related studies, few nave been 
p Ifttogo to the stake, or even to the 
Historical Review, in defence 
®tne achievements of Thomas 

Uomwell -Ellon, 0 f courset needs no 

wiHutera, for his own pen is mighty 
Except, for some reason, 
rSB w® Americans, the “Crom- 
^° an revolution” has not found 
JUS* wth Elton’s own students: a 
[™Pof hig former pupils is preparing 
1^5 “says which will argue that 
Tudor . government was 
®jat, accidental, and conditioned 
tn^ 56 ^ 18 ^ Political needs. Even to 
J? • ' ■ 1 “Wrens, Cromwellian reform 
‘he central problem 
k T’ ,01e 01 bureaucratic institutions 
T^. v f™re en t. His conception of 
f* some ‘hnes seemed ana- 
w its assumption that 
wveminent’’ (Cromweirs “admin- 

SSr>. formu'a.e and 


Christopher Haigh 

as yet unpublished), two transcripts of 
‘ a P ed Jectures and ten reviews, from 
1973-81, presents varied techniques 
topics and attitudes. Elton is as hard- 
nosed a tory sceptic as any could wish 
in his assessments of Thomas More and 
the Duke of Somerset, or in his doubts 
on the influence of popular grievances 
in the Pilgrimage of Grace or 

commonwealth" preaching under 
Edward VI: but in his sensitive (even 
sentimental) presentation of Thomas 
Cromwell as an idealistic (but 
practical) constitutional and social 
reformer, he seems archety pally 
whtggish. In articles on Tudor 
parliaments and reviews on Stuart 
politics, Elton is aggressively 
revisionist, but even in his latest 
considerations of early Tudor reform 
(and, elsewhere, on the origins and 
course of the English Reformation) he 
stilj appears as an unreconstructed 
whig. For there is, happily, no 
necessary connection between Tory 
politics and tory history, or vice versa : 
many of those offering revisionist 
“tory" interpretations of pre-Civil War 
English politics are themselves liberals 
or social democrats. The apparent 
inconsistencies in the Elton canon 
reflect specific responses to the 
evidence on individual Issues, an 
A. J. P. Taylorian perversity in chal- 
lenging inherited views, and develop- 
ing attitudes and interests. 

There is plenty of evidence for 
development in Studies. The em- 
battled, and sometimes embittered, 
Elton of the 1950s and 1960s, the 
defender and extender of entrenched 
positions, has given way to the milder 
and more modest elder statesman of 
the profession. His fiercest fire is now 
reserved for dead historians (A. F. 
Pollard and J. E. Neale) and failed 
politicians (More and Somerset): he 
can now forgive error in others 
(Froude) and admit it in himself. It is 
true that his concessions are either 
small nnd specific (thnt Parliament was 


remarkable mastery of manuscript 
evidence, one of his strengths has been 
his independence, his determination to 
go his own way and wait for others to 
agree that he was right (or, at least, 
helpful) after all. 

The significance of Elton’s work on 
Thomas Cromwell was, however, 
somewhat restricted by its isolation 
from the scholarly labours of his 
contemporaries, and the attempt to 
reconstruct early-modern English 
history around tne achievements of 
one minister was idiosyncratic. But 
Elton Mark II, the Elton who is now 
revising Elizabethan parliaments, is in 
the forefront of historical advance and 
heading in the same direction as 
others; his future contribution may be 
all the more notable for that, as he 
co-operates in the liberation ofhis new 
period from whiggish teleology. Some 
of his warmest admirers (and More's 
criticism of St German over the “Some 
say . . device is only partly 
applicable here) believe his best is still 
to come. 

Perhaps it is by unfair comparison 
with Elton's own stature that Tudor 
Rule and Revolution seems a puny 
creature. One applauds the decision to 
mark (belatedly) his sixtieth birthday, 
and is glad that the eighteen offerings 
(six from former pupils) display the 
range of his transatlantic friendships 
andmfluence; but the master deserved 
more. The best essays in the 
compilation are those from Elton's 
own students, with the prizes going to 
Dale Hoak for nis D, R. 
Starkeyesque assessment of the 
Edwardian Privy Chamber and to 


E. Lehmberg on cathedral choral 11 ii 


retraction is not clear. He grants he 
made “extravagant claims'’ for Thomas 
Cromwell in England under the Tudors 
(1955), but is scarcely less extreme in 
"Thomas Cromwell Redivivus” 
(1977): Elton wants to have his 
extravagant cake and eat his humble 
pie. Henas still a tendency to confuse 
the common consent of tne historical 
profession with the private opinion of 
G. R. Elton (“the historian" and 
“recent work" usually mean “1"), but 
this Is a common enough falling among 
us (see, for examples, the writings of 
A. L. Rowse) and one can forgive 
almost anything of a man who adds 
new footnotes to his papers headed 
“Wrong” and “Untrue*. 

But although Elton still writes 
mischievous pieces about Thomas 
More, the most significant develop- 
ment shown in Stuales is a shift in his 
main area of interest and activity, from, 
reform in the 1530s to the legislation of 
the early Elizabethan parliaments. He 
has, when other men take early 


R. W. Heinze for a piece of EUonlan 
revision on the 1610 petition against 
proclamations. Proxime accessenmt: 

S. E. Lehmberg on cathedral choral 
establishments, F.A. Youngs on the 
administrative sub-division of counties 
and David Cressy (almost a pupil) on 
bonds of association. Tne legal 
historians produce solid . entries, 
notably! Maria Cibnl on Chancery, 
W. H. Bryson on Exchequer, T. G. 
Barnes on Star Chamber and J. S. 
Cockbum on Egerton's campaign 
against Serjeant Hele - the last a 
well-told story. 

But when senior historians submit 
inferior samples of their work, editors 
really should have the courage to say 
"Nof". Mortimer Levine’s survey of 
women in Tudor government is 
confined to the obvious quotations on 
gynaecocracy and eight pages of 
comment on the role of Henry VIII’s 
first three wives in politics (with no 
response to Elton’s plea'for a .study of 
the ladies of the Privy Chamber). 

. Wallace MacCaffrey considers 
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MAN AND THE NATURAL WORLD 

Changing Attitudes in England 1500-1800 
. Keith Thom as 

This yemarkable and brilliantly original book ... He 
surprises, informs and entertains on every page’ 

— Michael Iiatcliffe, The Times 

‘It will set historians and others 
JKfc thinking not only about early 

' modern England but also 

’ - / . about the nature of 

; J /\\ \V , history itself* 

'v i-f f: • •flF- \g*s /TV: - —-Christopher H ill, 

^ cw ^ ate8man 

JEAN- JACQUES 

The Early Life and Work of Jean- Jacques 
Rousseau 1712-1754 
Maurice Cranston 

‘A clear, balanced, scholarly new biography* 

— Antony Powell, Daily Telegraph 

‘Admirable ... a nicely balanced survey of the opening 
period of Rousseau’s life* — Peter Quennell, Sunday 
Telegraph £14.95 \*r\ 

A HISTORY OF WOMEN’S A 


hi its assumption that 

Tire Jess formal “lldor 
lift.' 4*j*hed by Penry Williams, 
•wi j^ned distinction between 
jrahuhedt" and “society" and its 
idftAul, networ ks of patronage 
rSWj* * earned more ranviction 

K& 8 ^^aninterpretation of 
: fcd y foSoSJ- Bn8land ana no unique 


'kvatton attempts to decry his 

1 1 po& virtA the :? e #“ s chair as a 


retirement, embarked upon a major 
new campaign: he has surveyed the 
field with three articles on the pre- 
Elizabethan sources for parliamentary 
history; weakened the opposition by a 
sustained barrage against Neale, and 
displayed his new weaponry in essays 
on the enacting clauses of statutes and 
the role of the Council in the troubles 
pf Arthur Hall. In his future battles 
(since metaphors of combat come 
naturally to mind when considering his 
approach), Biton will, like it or not, 
have more allies than hitherto. Others 
are already at work on Elizabethan 1 
parliaments, and adopting anti-Neale, 
stances, while Court politics, 
ecclesiastical and social pressures and 
local interests are also : under , 
examination; Elton’s Elizabethan 
forays will have to link with the revising 
of early Stuart parliamentary, history 
which fie encouraged by.htt skirmishes 
idong “the high road to dvil war’-' - 
though it will Demtriguing to see how 
his own emphasis on Parliament as a . 
legislative assembly; meshes with the. 


concern of other® fdr Parltamen tas 
forum of factional conflict. Fdif Elto 


doing so disregards revision m ills own 
field: he reties heavily upon Neale, but. 
ignores Graves, Jones’- and Elton! 
.Elliot Rose describes Thomas 
Lupton's views on punishment, and 
gives cursory comparison with Thomas 
More and Thomas Smith. Charles 
Carter reports, from Sarmiento's 
published correspondence, the 
ambassador’s own exaggerated version 
of his efforts to mnuence English 

S itides on papists and pirates. J7. H. 

extef, in his self-indulgent History 
■Primer style, ponders the problems of 
quoting from Commons speeches 
when the parliamentary diaries offer 
discrepant versions of what was. said. 
But the issue Elton had raised with 
him, that of , the biases of -diarfati, 
deserved better treatment than 
Hexter’s final, dismissive .^paragraph; 

_ « ' ..... iL. .1 am* Fa«* Uawfpr'c- 


A HISTORY OF WOME N’S 
BODIES Edward Shorter Jsg'08 

‘An absorbing, most moving, 

informative, horrifying^ ... * ■ 

exceedingly* stimulating book* : . ‘ • 

— Angela Garter, New Society • 

JOHN BETJEMAN His Life and Work 

Patrick Taylor-Martin 

‘Brings together much useful information about the poet 
laureate and his work in both prose and verse’ 

— Anthony Curtis, Financial Times 

‘A competent and highly readable biography of the 
Master* — Auberon Waugh 

Already reprinted £9.96 

ASTERNAK Selected P oems 

lYanalated from the Russian by 
Jon Stall worthy and Peter FYance 

These translations from. 

My Sister Life and the other famous 
. collections a re die best, we have, J .. 

1 Mthful to the origihals, and tru^ :t. • 
ipod^ in'.^ . ^ ' 
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■ • irfr wn stever .T ■ . : forum of factional coniuct. rui wyi*. 

■ %,Do totv i Ti ! ^ S may hoi - find if congenial to ,be one 

V l !^atl^^ l08IJ9 ,n historical ^ jn , j^ e aimy: he has a wayi 

"’ .'■ . ’ -'•Keft most effeAve wa tonoscqpL-im 


problem. Hexter’s essay, odd { 8ome 
say” silly), but there is lnjt some echo 
of thc liveliness .and aggrejsjon 'of 


Elton's own work, whicfr ls a relief 
after all the ponderous obeisauce to 
“the Tudor revolution” and “Elton s 
era”. What the volume lacks/ of 
course, is a piece from filton, hiqiSelf, 
an Inveterate contributor - to 
Festschrifien. But the collection does 
stand in fofceful teWatohy to the'mariy 
<i.kt«nurprl to Riton bv frieodsiilNoTtb 


— The l imes 

£7,50 

UNflER THE SKIN : 

The Death of White Rhodesia 
David Caiite ' 

‘It is not likely that anyone will produce a narrative of ; 
that fipisode which is as full, vigorous pr readable’ , ' 

— GeoflreyTaylorj.ffucto ' .. .. .V' 

‘Brilliant ... we should be grateful to have a boo k as' good 
as this one’ -r-Terence Ranger, New Statesman . £14.96 
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NR*SSJ? Iu “W. of Studies, .with 
k- otLj. A: Froude, 


been most effective 
hard to see him beo 
reviaonist: secon 


just another 

y t° '’ids 


America; and, by Implication and a 
fortiori , by many of us jniBHtatou Md 
that - and not any political concern- Is 
why his promotion is so Welcome. : _ 
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Shamelessly pro , outrageously contra 


J* A. Burrow 

John Scattergood (Editor) 

John Skelton: The Complete English 
Poems 

573pp. Penguin. £6.95. 

0 14 042 233 I 


With. “Jflysi yc, Jenut or Spayne. fur your 
. layll waegys," 

Yc chsI all yourcoragc uppon such courtly 
haggysl 

“Have in sergeaunt ferrour, myne horse 
bchynde is bare." 

He rydyth well the horse, hut he rydyih 
bctlcr the marc. 

The strangeness of writing such as 
this lies not only in the language 
(horseman's language, in this case) 
but also in the social world which 


the original manuscripts and prints. 
Scattergood is sparing with new 


Reviewing Philip Henderson’s Cow-' but also in the social world which 
plete Poems of John Skelton in it implies. Under what possible 


1932', Robert Qraves regretted that Its 
appearance had probably delayed 
“tor another ten years or more” the 
publication of a truly scholarly 
modem edition. In fact, readers have 
' bad to wait for fifty. Robert Kinsman 
produced a good volume of selections 
in 1969, in the Clarendon Medieval 
and Tudor Scries; but otherwise the 
editing of Skelton has remained much 
where Alexander Dycc left it in 1843 
with his two-volume Poetical Works 
of John Skelton - a magnificent 
pioneering work, but inevitably 
requiring replacement after more than 
a century. Recently this glaring 
omission in English literary schol- 
arship has at last been made good; 
first by Paula Neuss’s edition of 
Skelton's piny Magnificence, and now 
by John Scattergood’s edition of his 


circumstances, one wonders, could 
such a poem have been written and 
even (as it was) printed in the author's 
lifetime? What kind of lady was the 


“old acquaintance”, and what did she 
make at Skelton’s portrait of her as a 
mare In season? E. M. Forster no 
dnubt had such things in mind when he 
observed: “His world is infinitely 
remote; not only is it coarse ana 
rough, but there ts an uncertainty of 
touch about it which we find hard to 
discount. “ Yet the lines from- “The 
Auncient Acquaintance” also show 
the extraordinary power of poetic 
utterance (rarely shared by the prose 
of the period) to arc across the cultural 
and linguistic gap between Skelton 
and us. The secret of this power seems 
to lie most of all in Skelton's command 
of rhythm and in what Blunden calls 
his “derisive feeling for accent”. After 


conjectural emendations, though he 
makes some good ones (eg in 
Magnificence, line 579, where the 
prints f jurde hayte is emended to jeu 
dehayte and compared to French jeu 
deficit, "joyous game”). Occasionally 
his cautious approach leads him to 
reject a necessary correction (eg 
Dyce's agryse for aryse in Bowge of 
Courte. line 425): but in aeneral this 
text desetves to be accepted as 
the standard late-twentieth-century 
Skelton. (No doubt the mystifying 
repetition of line 412 of “Phyllyp 

CitAvAUiaH fiMfl fmli mlnnrHiimrlufr 


King's court at Westminster all 
furnished him with allusions many of 
which must have been immediately 
intelligible only to the insider. 
Furthermore, refrains of popular 
English songs, classical Greek and 
Latin tags, phrases of scholastic and 
liturgicalLatin, and scraps of French, 
Spanish, Dutch and even Welsh are to 
be found jumbled together higgledy- 
piggledy in his work. It is entirely 
appropriate that the main speaker in 
his most fascinating and idiosyncratic 
poem, “Speke Parott'', should be a 
bird notorious for its indiscriminate 
linguistic appetite: 


The glossary which accompanies it “Fate, fate, fate, ye Irysh water-lag.” 


represents the first serious attempt to 
gloss the complete works, for Dyce 
does not do so. It is inevitably 


Latin poems printed by Dyce) In the 
Penguin English Poets series. 

To judge by A. S. G. Edwards’s 
selection of criticism in his Skelton: 
The Critical Heritage (1981), Skelton 
seems to have taken over from 
Spenser as the Poet's Poet. All eight of 
tne twentieth-century critical essays 
printed by Edwards are the work of 
poets or novelists: Richard Hughes, 
Edmund Blunden, Humbert wolfe, 
Robert Graves, W. H. Auden, G. S. 
Fraser, E. M. Forster and C. S, Lewis. 
Such a list of admirers does peculiar 
credit to a quirky and uneven early 
Tudor writer, whose work is often 
exceedingly Hard to understand 
(Impossible lft\ Henderson's edition), 
cither because of its references to 
goings-on in the polite and not-so- 
poiite society of Skelton's day. or else 
because of its racy English - and also, 
if such a thing can be imagined, its racy 
Latin. As Skelton observed of one 
of his more outrageous centos of 
Latin verse, "Industriosum postulat 


(wo stanzas of Dumbling, mildly 
aureate rhyme royal (“Of all your 
fetures favourable to make tru dis- 
cripteian, / lam Insuffycyent to make 
such enlerpryse”), the verse 'suddenly 
Leaps into life: 

Wyth bound and rebound, bounsyngly 
take up 

Hys jcntytl cuitoyl, and sec nowghi by 
small naggysl 

This is an extreme Instance of that 


selective, omitting some words ana 

B hrases, such as ‘’nail” and "Rode of 
lest”, which will puzzle most readers; 
and it suffers, through oo fault of the 
editor's, from the general weakness of 
lexicographical work on English of the 
Tudor period; but it provides an 
essential aid which the reader of 
Skelton has so far been forced to do 
without. 

Industriosum postulat Interprctem . 
No one with any experience of such 
matters will envy the editor of Skelton 
his task of providing explanatory 


“Fate, fate, fate, ye Irysh water-lag." 

In flattrying fables men fynde but tytiyl 
fayth; 

But moveatur terra, let the world wag, 
Let Syr Wrig-wrag wrastell with Syr 
Delatag; 

Everyman after his maner of wayes, 
Pawbe une aruer, so the Welche man 

sayea. 

“Latin me that, my trinity schol- 
ard, out of eure sanscreed into 
oure eryanl”, as Joyce remarks in 
Finnegans Wake. In such a stanza the 
words seem to hang together, in 
Skelton's own phrase, “like feathers 
in the wind". Yet the editor cannot 
treat “Speke Parott" simply as 
nonsense verse (though some of it is 


the reader will find many difficult 
even in “Speke Parott" resolv^ n” 
plain and businesslike fashion at Si 
back of the book. Itisapity hS 
that the general policy of thepS 
Poets series leads in this cwTK 
undue amount of precious space bein. 
devoted to textual varianSTofteaS 
very slight interest. Also, the editor u 
rather too ready simply to refer to 
puzzled reader to standard 
verb dictionaries. So the 
“The devyll is dede" says ^ 
"Proverbial (Whiting D 187)’ '^3 
notes 'certainly, by their vm 
frequency display the great wealth of 
proverbial material in Skelton -itself 
a matter of critical interest - bw 
neither they nor indeed the proverb 
dictionaries help the reader to 
understand what the passage actually 
means. It would not be possible, of 
course, in a one-volume edition, to 
explain everything in a writer Such as 
this; but the reader may be 
disappointed to find, for example, do 
notes (except a record of the trivial 
variant “plenary” for “plenarly") on 


mastery of verse tempo which the 
poet’s ear of W. H. Auden detected in 
Skelton’s best writing. Here is a more 
subtle example, in the shorter Une 
now known as "Skeltonic": 

. Smto confectus. 

Omnibus stispedus, 

NffitW dllectus. 

Sepuinu esr amonge Uie'wedea; 

God forgave hym his mysdedes. ! 

In these lines, from an abusive epitaph 
on a cantankerous parishioner of 
Skelton’s pariah of Diss, the rattling 
Latin nttack (“broken by age, 
mistrusted by all, beloved by none") is 


notes to a poet who found so many 
occasions rat deliberate obscurity. 
Not only does Skelton delight in the 
jargons of specialists such as farriers, 
innkeepers and schoolmen; he also 
indulges frequently in local refer- 
ences and jokes which even his 
contemporaries must often have 
found difficult to catch. His Norfolk 
parish of Diss, the Howards’ castle at 
Sherrlff Hutton in Yorkshire and the 


that), because the poem belongs, not 
to tne Victorian nursery, but to the 
very adult world of Tudor academic 
ana political controversy. It is, among 
other things, a heavily scrambled 
attack on Cardinal Wolsey. 

Scattergood is able to improve 
greatly on Dyce’s annotations in such 
difficult places. He is well acquainted 
with recent work both literary and 
historical on Skelton and his age; and 


the opening stanza of the Gariande or 
Chapelet of Laurell, with its elaborate 
planetary and zodiacal references. 
The difficult words are in the glossary; 
but there is no way, so far as 1 can 
see, by which a non-astronoraically 
minded reader can find out what lime 
of year Skelton actually has in mini 

Despite its somewhat patchy annot- 
ation, however, this book deserves 
a very warm welcome. Profeuor 
Scattergood has, as the Quarterly 
Review said of Dyce in 1844, "brought' 
to his task those best qualifications 
of an editor, industry, accuracy, 
and good sense"; and hts edition will 
finally - after a disgracefully long 
interval - supersede Dyce’s as the 
standard Complete Skelton. 


Snarls from the scallywag 


Latin verse, "industriosum postulat slowed down to a dragging pace by the 540pp 
internretem" - it requires a hard- English words, with an effect that is 2 213 
working interpreter. As E. M. PoTsfer scornful (no one bothers to tend 


P. S. Lewis 

Jean Favier 
Francois Villon 


. Paris: Fayard. 98 fr. 
01194 X 


behind him as fulsome a paean of 
praise for his liberators, the court of 
Parlement, as ever a courtier (in a 
different sense) could. 

But what else did he leave? Two 
essays In the same literary, form, the 
mock legacy and the mock will 


rightly said, in his politely bewildered his grave) and yet also richly evocative 
lecture delivered at (he Aldeburgh of mortality and decay. 

Festival; Skolton is “extremely 

strange’ . Pan of his strangeness - not . One of the characters in the play 
least, one would have thought, for a Magnificence accuses another of using 
modern poet -Mies in the way his verse language “lyke the penne / Of hym 
continually gravitates towards either that wryteth too fast , and the same 
the shameless praise or the outrageous accusation can certainly be levelled at 
abuse of contemporary individuals. Skelton himself: Few bt his poems can 
His most characteristic modes, are be called complete successes - 
eulogy and dyslogy,. especially the perhaps only some of the eulogistic 
loiter. Can any poet ever have written lyrics in the Garlande or Chapelet of 
so many- poems with "against” in Laurel!, with their piercing sweetness 
• S e,r f “jW r.W“L a c , Corae ,^ ( Mirry Margaret, t As rnydsomer 
Coystrowrte , “Agalnauhe Scottes” fiowre, t Jentfflas fawcoun /Orhawke 
M3 Oarneschc”, "Against oft he towfe"), and the sinister dream- 
B u ■ 4 ,‘ A i ail J st . Venemous allegory of court life, The Bowge of 
Tongues 'A RepIycacEon Against Courte. about which C. S. Lewis wrote 
Certayne jong Scolera - not to so \ycll in English Literature in the 
speak of the several pLeces which he Sixteenth Cenfttry . His works tend to 
would no, doubt have dearly liked to - be disfigured by patches of slack 
call ‘'Against Wolsey". A book has writing and by the occasional mon- 
hcen written on ’Skelton and Satire”; strous digression. Yet in the most 
but, although Skelton himself does unlikely places, as in the epitaph 
use the term “satire", his other words quoted above, the authentic voice of 


the shameless praise or the outrageous 
abuse of contemporary individuals. 
His most characteristic modes, are 
eulogy and dyslogy,. especially the 
latter; Can any poet ever have written 
so many- poems with "against” in 


!S eir , “X 7 „ *<* rae JJ ("Mjrry Margaret, ! Asrnyd* 

Caystrowrte”, “Against the Scottes" fiowre . t lentillas fawcoun l Or h 

’Against OEirneschc”, ./’Against ofthetowfe’’), and the sinister di 
iwhm" MAfta.ipt Venemous ** 


Dundns”, "Against - Venemous 
Tongues”, “A RepIycacEon Against 
Certayne Yong Scolers” - not to 
speak of the several pieces which he 
would no. doubt have dearly liked to 
call “Against Wolsey". A hook has 
been written on “Skelton and Satire”; 
but, although Skelton himself does 
use the term “satire", his other words 


rely places, as in the epitaph 
ea above, the authentic voice of 


mo tor mat purpose 
selections., such as 


CaeUo" add. “contra Veijem” were': Chimes* tl ' 
universally recognized as models of Kinsman's .will not do. Luckily, the 
the iMoncd art up to Skelton s time policy of the Penguin English Poets 

and beyond. Like advocates at the series U to print the poets complete; 
Roman bar, poets continued to deal iij and Professor Scattenjood here trives 


% - jl'-'j 
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fed 


pros and cons. Defence and attack, 
praise and blame, are the twin poles of 
their work; and they can switch 
from one to the Other with bewilder- 


and Professor Scattergood here gives 
us all Skelton's surviving English 
poems, according to the -canon 
established by Kinsman and Yongeln 
1967; arranged so. for as possible |n 


Ing speed.- One of Skeltons early, chronological order.' 36Q^paaes of 
poems, for instance, “The Auncient plain text, preceded .by a short ■ 
Acquaintance begins in the Introduction, are followed' by 130 

STtiDnllllV Pu natcfip mamiav rvf . t ■ ? 


smoothly eulogistic manner of mych 
late medieval verse, praising the lady 
for her “pnssyng goodly coiyiteu- 
aunce", "goodly port 5 ', ana so on; but 


pages of notes and 
glossary. 


substantial 


Alexander Dyce did his work well. 
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two sl anzas later she is being attacked . Half a dozen poems which he accepted 
for her adqltery with a horseman, iiv 85 Skelton’s (including “Woefully 
Skelton’s wildest railing vein: Arrayed") have been rejected from 

Wyth bound and rebound, bounsyngly «^* , ^ ir p c *i^ ave ^ eon 

take up • “tided; but none of these pieces 

Hys jentyll curtoyl, and set nowght by jf muefi consequence. Nor. do 
small naggysl . Scattergood’^ texts differ substantially 
Spur up ut (ho hynder gyrlh with, "CJup, from Dyce’s in most cases, although 
morell. gupl" he has constructed them afresh from 


Francois Villon sang not Siren-like, to 
tempt; hanh was what he was, and 
pretty rebarbative too. Some people 
admire brush vigour and the snarl of an 
underdog with a chip on his shoulder. 
But that Villon was a poet too is clear in ■ 
the “incidental" pieces, some inserted 
into the two “major” works; he does 
not need rescuing for these, Villon 
himself rescued them , and may have 
taken them around with him as a 
display-book of his talent in his ill- 
starred quest for courtly favour. 
Villoq, Jean Favier feels, could not be 
expected to fit in with the artifices of a 
princely court, at Angers, or Blois, or 
Nantes. Favier has a romantic view of 
his hero. But we might reasonably 
aTgue that if the princely patron paid 
the piper then he had a reasonable 
right to call the tune, and that if a piper 
expected to be paid ne conformea with 
the system. 

Villon’s pretty mhtable life is briefly 
recountable. Born about 1431, he was 
boarded out with a . chaplain of. St- 
Benoft*Ie-B<tourn4 k who taught law in 
the university, of Paris; The adolescent 
Villon followed the Arts course and 
eventually, in 1452. became a Master. 
There 'effectively, his academic career 
and his advancement ended. He was 
too much one of the boys, And it was 
little use for him to moan in the early 
1460s that 7 

Blea «s«y, se J’euss etudfe 
. Ou temps ds ma jeunesse folic 
Et a bonnes njeura dedfg. 

.Teasse malwa et couche motto . i . 

Jfots quoyl ]c fuyole rescolle • 

Qqmine itut to mauvaiz enffoni, 

»The multiple misdeeds of the mauvais 
enfant need nol concern us: none was 
particularly enlivening, and he ended 
up due, like a number of his colleagues, 
orthe gafiows. Hanged men haunted 
Villon b& mudi as they: haunt those 
responsible for the cover-design of 
editions of, and works on, him. But 
that fate eluded Villon, and he 
disappears from history, trailing 


which with multiple entendre,' 
primarily his enemies are scarified. 
The mbltiple entendre apparently' 
was calculated to have the infant 
undergraduate of the mid-fifteenth 
century rolling in the aisles. Exegesis is 
all too necessary, and can go to 
extremes as entrancing as Villon’s 
absurdity apparently is to the exegetes. 
Nor, apparently, should the vigour of 
the historian shake these darling buds: 
autpbiographical accuracy is not to be 
expected. How, then, does Favier deal 
with his few facts? 

“J’ai longtemps interrogfi mes 
tfraoins, et j’ai lu Vi|lon. Un jour, j'ai 
pensd au’ii m'avalt beaucop du. Sur lui 
et sur les autres. Sur le vrai et sur le 
faux: son vrai et son faux. Bien sdr, 
e’est un pofete. AUais-je r 6 cuser le 
tdmoin Villon pour cause de gdnie?" 
No one knows his fifteenth -century 
Paris better than Favier, and his 
fifteenth-century world, mental and 
physical. The result is a fabulous vision 
woven about Villon: fabulous here in- 
the sen?e. of marvellous , because the 
characters to ' this; Favierii; world are 
real, are certainly "historical”. Villon’s 
world heroines alive, if perhaps 
sometimes in rather a devotional, 
manner. The narrative moves easily; 
one shares Favier's enthusiasm, and is 
swept gently, in a slightly episodic 
fashion, through the life of fifteenth- 
centuiy Paris: this isn’t a difficult book 
to read, And, as one might expect, it is 
an attractive one. The myth of Villon 
gains yet more stature. 

- The myth of ViUon? Here one may 
ask those infuriating questions: Who 
read him? And if few people did. is he 
unportant7 It is not so much now a 
question of being put off by ginie, but 
being dazzled by it. What war the 
fortune of ViHonV He was read in his 
own lifetime -r though wo have this on 
Ins own testimony, and comparatively 
few fifteenth-century manuscripts of 
his works major or minor survive. He 
burst into print at the erid of the 
century: but no copies Of a putative 
eduio prince ps remain, and only three 


of the 1489 edition. But nine other 
incunable editions do survive; and the 
printed texts may have inspired i 
collectomanin, in manuscript, of minor 
Villon pieces. The sixteenth century 
saw (fts well as the appreciation of i 
Rabelais) some twenty-five printings, 
most of them based, between 1533 and 
1542, on Cldmcnt Marot’s edllton- 

P ublished by Gnliot du Prf in Pans- 
com 1542 until 1723, no new edition. 
Taste was too fastidious. Then, In ije 
nineteenth century, following upon the 
first “scholnrly” edition of 1742, Villon 
is seized upon by the romantics and Hit 
academics. Villon romanticized into a 
Hugolcsque hero it la Viollet-U-Dtj®| 
Villon senslbilitized d la TMophlle 
Gautier; Villon the subject of entia 
editions and exegesis, volumes o 
Commentary twice as thick as than” 
text; Villon remains in the twendtu 
century (when there are too i tW.. 
editions and commentaries lo waow 
to count) the cult object of literary 
scholars and the starry-eyed. 

Joan of Arc, as it were, was bejni 
burned while Villon was being MJ- 

and she was being rehabilitated 

he was beginning his 
career. More is written per 
Joan than on any other top* 
French later medieval history, a^i 


to perceive Joan it is arguable 
onre read the trial and rebablluam^ 
trial proceedings. One is 
suggest the game ' 

But If one reads only the tcxt \ tog 
is dry and confusing indeed. As • 
pointed out, in order to undeirianM^ . 
Lais and the Testament 
avoir estd de son temps S PBris,® ^ . 
congneu les Jieux, les chos^. . ^ 
hommes dont U parle; la 
desquelz tant plus se 
moins se congnoistra icclie 
sez lays dfetz. P ° ur 
vouldra faire une: oeuvre do. , 

durde, ne preigne sop.^uW- ^ ■ 
teiles chores basses jfe particuu 0 ‘ 

We need the guidanro qj 
Favier: this is. top 
fascination of his 

to return to.thp v 

one does; understand the .. 

basses et parficuliAres , « jp 

Villon IfiK . rebarbative, -if W 
perhaps a different. v^y?- W ; , 
people like VlHort? ...:t 
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A hero’s early life 


William Mann 

Willi Sciiuh 

Diehard Strauss: A Chronicle of the 
Early Years 1864-1898 
Translated by Mary Whittall 
555 pp. Cambridge University Press. 
135. 
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ft was In 1936 that Richard Strauss 
made the acquaintance of the Swiss 
music critic and musicologist Willi 
Schuh, though they had been 
introduced as early as 1919, at the 
premi&reof Die Frau ohne Schatten in 
Vienna, when Schuh was still a 
schoolboy, but already a devotee of the 
composer. At their second meeting 
Schuh sought the great man’s 
permission to assemble and edit 
the complete Strauss-Hofmanruthal 
correspondence, of which only a 
selection had been published. They 
remained in friendly contact ana, 
before the composers death, Schuh 
was accepted as the official repository 
of all Strausslan biographical lore: he 
had edited a collection of Strauss's 
writings on music (published in English 
translation as Recollections and 
Reflections) and was the composer’s 
personal choice as his future bio- 
grapher. 

Since Strauss's death in 1949 this 
definitive biography has been 


impatiently awaited. Everyone who 
has researched the life ana works of 
Richard Strauss, even at the level of 
programme-note writing;, has some- 
times come up against a blank wall of 
non-information, and been obliged 
privately to conclude, more or less 
resignedly, that the full details must 


privately to conclude, more or less 
resignedly, that the full details must 
mnit Schuh's biography. Our 

informant was not idle: every two years 
v so he released some handsome 
Schusterfleck : a volume of letters, or an 
way, to help us fill in a blank space. 
Tie authoritative, problem-solving 
critical biography hung fire 

maddeningly until 1976 when the 
present volume appeared in German, 
coder a slightly different title: Richard 
Strauss: Jugend andfrtthe Meisterjahre. 
ubtmchronlk. Few Engl ish-speakers, 


however devoted lo Strauss, would 
admit to such a concept, one supposes, 
as “early years of Mastery”, whence 
the alternative description of the 
English edition. 

Strauss’s life, up to his move, with 
his wife and baby son, to Berlin in 
1898, was quite well documented by his 
first biographer Max von Steinitzer, 
who claims to have introduced Mr and 
Mrs Strauss to each other. Schuh has 
expanded our purview of the period 
with the Letters to My Parents, and 
others have published their reminis- 
cences. Some of the last were obviously 
reliable, others more specious: a 
scrupulous, highly knowledgeable 
arbiter was needed. Schuh exposes 
attractive yet . untrustworthy 

information, where necessary, and 
constantly eases verification with some 
new nugget of information. Pauline de 
Ahna was courted by Strauss for seven 
years: it was not her parents who 
disapproved of the match, but Pauline 
who was convinced that she would 
marry beneath her, and could never, to 
her dying day, be dissuaded from the 
conviction that she had. Her case may 
interestingly be compared with that of 
Alice Roberts when marrying Edward 
Elgar. The couples were acquainted, 
the husbands quite close friends: Elgar 
introduced Strauss to the financier, Sir 
Edgar Speyer, who took care of 
Strauss’s British earnings, but could 
not prevent them, during the First 
World War, from being confiscated, 
because Strauss was an enemy alien. 
Sir Edgar was accused of signalling to 
the Hun, while staying at tne seaside, 
just because he was of German 
extraction. Devotees of Elgar and 
Strauss need more detailed 
information about the Speyer family. 
The present volume mentions one of 
Strauss’s early girl-friends, Lotte 
Speyer, the dedicatee of a beautiful 



himself at the annual Wagner festivals 
there. Strauss even persuaded his 
father to meet Cosima in 1891, and 
Schuh gives a delightful vignette of the 
two strolling round the garden arm-in- 
arm. the old enmity forgotten. Event- 
ually Strauss became disenchanted 
with Comma's direction of the Wagner 
festivals, and suspicious of her 
motives, so that father Strauss could 
chortle “I told you so", as did Strauss's 
intendant at Weimar, Hans von 
Bronsart, who emerges admirably 
from these pages, a wise and 
benevolent influence on his brash, 
super-ambitious second conductor. 


early song, “Rote Rosen", but does not 
explore her relationship to the English 
banker, who was actually her uncle. 
Other members of the family played 
significant roles in the stories of both 
composers, but the descendants of the 
composer Wilhelm Speyer are less than 
precisely Identified as . yet. 

Schuh is informative about the early 
life, a hard one, of the composer s 


Pauline de Ahna, the haughty battle- 
axe whose tyranny he truly enjoyed for 
well over naif a century. We learn 


Richard Strauss in London, 1903 

father, Franz Strauss, who entered the 
musical profession as a guitarist and 
zither-player before achieving fame as 
a horn-player. His notoriety as an 
enemy of Richard Wagner and, 
accordingly, of Hans von Billow as 
conductor of the Bavarian Court 
Orchestra in which Strauss senior 
played, Is here set against the latter’s 
gratitude when Billow befriended 
young Richard, as conductor and 
composer: he even acceded to BQlow's 
request to lead the horn section at 
Bayreuth during the first performances 
of Parsifal in 1882, and took his son 
with him. Richard Strauss had been 
brought up as an anti-Wagnerite, but 
Schuh explains that this was at best 
half-hearted. Cosima Wagner soon 
had the young man eating put of liar 
Hand, and his connections with 
Bayreuth became close for a while, 
witn appearances by his wife as well as 


the Kundiy of Bayreuth later 
disclaimed responsibility: Schuh sorts 
out the evidence with characteristic 
firmness. There was also a Don Juan 
opera, involving incest and matricide. 


The Weimar years of 1889 to 1894 
were anyhow ot great importance in 

9 Strauss's development: they 
ed his love affair with Bayreuth, 
which resulted in his performances of 
Tristan in Weimar, with the retouched 
instrumentation for small theatres that 
has subsequently been in frequent use. 
At Weimar he courted and married 


brought on by reading Max Stimer’s 
The individual and his Property at the 
behest of the poet John Hemy Mackay 
- one of several literary figures whose 
contact with Strauss Is pursued by the 
author. Stirner seems to have been an 
influence on the hysterical sexuality of 
Salome and Elekira, as well as on the 
chaster egotism of Guntram. All these 
people and others, such as Ludwig 
Thuille, Alexander Ritter, Friedricn 
R 6 sch, and Mahler also, were known 
friends and colleagues of Strauss, and 
Schuh brings all these relationships 
more clearly into focus. Of major 
interest is the successful Investigation, 
with new evidence, of Strauss? love- 
affair with Dora Wihan-Welss, the 
estranged wife of the cellist Hanus 


about her operatic work, as well ns 
about her snobbish ways (“my Richard 
is so bourgeois", she complained to 
Cosima Wagner, who replied “Think 
yourself lucky, girl"). During his 
Weimar years Strauss was the leading 
music spirit in town, a local celebrity 
with whose departure much glamour 
and excitement went out of the place. 
There he conducted the world 
premiftre of Humperdinck’s Hilnsel 
und Gretel : “My dear friend, you are a 
great master, and have given the 
Germans a work they hardly deserve”, 
he wrote to the composer. From a 
subsequent letter, after the first 
performance, we learn that the part of 
Hfinsel was not taken by Pauline de 
Ahna, as generally stated (there is a 
photograph of her in the first 
production): she was in bed with 'flu at 
the time, and the Gretel took her part, 
because there was no cover Hilnsel, but 
a cover Gretel. 

Also at Weimar, Strauss conducted 
the first of his operas. Guntram, with 
... his future wife as (he heroine. He, had 


In late life Strauss drew attention to 
the extent that the composer as 
“human being visibly plays a part” in 
his music. Stale buns, we may reply, 
thinking of Eln Heldinleben and the 
Domestic Symphony, and perhaps 
further considering Also sprach 
Zarathustra, Till Eulensplegel and Don 
Juan (are Dora and Pauline, perhaps, 


toyed with! many subjects before ft, 
including Goethe’s Lila adapted by 
Cosima Wagner, so some said, though 


the melodious ladies in B major and G 
major, and If so which is which?) Schuh 
actually plays down, rightly, the 
autobiographical element in Ein 
Heiderueben, and the achievement of 
this first instalment is to contest 
Strauss’s dictum with new insights into 
his development as man and artist. Of 
comment about Strauss’s music there is 
a little, and illuminating, but less than 
we might expect from the Leading 
authority on the composer. Maty 
Whit tail's English translation reads 
agreeably: very occasionally a word 
disturbs the reader, and reference to 
'the German edition finds her nodding. 
The task is we\\ done and the index is 
fuller, but not the bibliography, though 
publication .of work on Straus* has 
continued since the Germ aft 'edition 
.was published;. We awhir ^chub's 
second, volume eagerly. ", 
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Anthologies of promise 


Peter Kemp 


Bill Buford (Editor) 

Grants 7; Best of Young British 
Novelists 

320pp, Penguin/Granta. £3.50. 
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Dissonance is the keynote of Granin's 
"Best of Young British Novelists”, a 
collection of commissioned pieces by 
the twenty young writers who are the' 
subject or the Book Marketing- 
Connell's current publicity campaign.. 
Alienation is a favoured theme: fish 
out of water flounder In a number of. 
(he stories [outsiders are control la most 
of (hem. And there is a marked 
discrepancy, loo, between some of the 
pieces printed here and tlie reputations 
they supposedly uphold. 

The theme of disorientation is 
established with (he opening extract 
from Martin Amis's forthcoming 
novel. Taking Ahlnt, perhaps, from his 
father's One Fat Englishman, 
"Monoy" sets another fat Englishman 
lurching aggressively through New 
York: neCtfly slugged off balance by 
drink, jealousy, drugs and jet-lag, he's 
presented as an almost murderously 
malign misfit. In a coyly explicit piece - 
'The train was soon slowing down to k 
rhythmic chunt, orchestrating BJ.’s 
flutiering orgasm. . . . Now, damn it, 
her knickers were damp” - Ursula 
Bentley reverses AmJs’s transatlantic 
formula and sends an American 
careering through Europe. Aiming to 
sound Knowledgeably international, 
her story stays knowingly Cosmo- 
politan. 

William Boyd's skeletal contri- 
bution, "Extracts from the Journal of 
flying Officer ' J. H , pin-points 
alienation in the crabbed diary-entries 
-of a. man ; who is clenchedty 
co avcatiotj^L' Buchi Emecheta takes, a 
i^oM Ipok? V; not . ftyting in. 

Amiably discursive,' Tier memories of 
her African schooldays are strewn with 
instances of uprootedness. Pulled out 
of traditional bush life and- 

transplanted to the. city, her parents 
wilt bemuscdly. Their daughter's 
school is staffed with un- 

comprehending foreigners - maiden 
missionaries from Britain - and its 
pupil? seem hybrid: "These girls, the 
moderh girls of twcntleth-cefituiy 
Africa, still ..possessed their, 


inconsequentially depicts a wealthy apparently regressing. And, from this Largely constructed of giucu-tuKcuici 
woman havering her way into a smelly point of view, the Amis chapter is also client - “unable to conceal my 
slum - drawn from affluence towards disheartening. For all its verbal energy triumph”, “filled with insane joy , * I 
effluence, it is implied, by some it ultimately looks, like much of Amiss think that was when I realized that I 
primitive instinct. Avoiding being fiction, both feverish and enervated, would have to kill him" - this piece. 
Impelled by instinct is the main concern Good at galvanizing prose into “The Golden Bough", isn't capable of 
of Give Sinclair’s farcically something sporadically exriting, he is sustaining anything of weight. Feebler 
Kafkaesque protagonist, an ant with an less successful in shaking his characters still is lau McEwan ’s account of the 
antipathy to mating and then dying as out of a lurid inertness. It is noticeable writing of his libretto for Or Shall We 
biology dictates. Graham Swift also here that his machines are fuelled with Die? For this oratorio, he explains, he 
opts for a non-human subject: the eel Is far more imaginative power than his sought 8 style that could “express 
the hero of his extract from a work in people. Ominously, too, there's a public themes without pomposity and 
progress - an exuberantly informative readiness to fall back on the same private feelings without bathos", 
piece teeming with facts about the formulae and personnel. Uke Other Sadly, this has eluded him here, 
creature's twisty habits. As slippery as People, "Money" drags a disturbed Pondering the nuclear arms race, 
eels but far less lively are the oadly protagonist through urban hellishness,. McEwan comes up with insights of 
Intertwined bunch in Lisa St Aubin de Sometimes, It virtually duplicates unassailable banality: "it was as if each 
Teran's "The Five of Us". Entangled motifs from (hat novel. “Life is made of side prepared for war because it saw 
with on enigmatic mate -"still the same fear", Other People said. “Some the other doing the same.” If peace is 
stranger of our first days” and "very people eat fear soup three times a day. to be established, he declares, a "shift 
beautiful in a strange passive way” - Some people eat fedr soup all the meals from violence" must occur “within 
the heroine, a Jean Rhys-ish figure, there are.” Hardly striking new individuals in sufficient numbers", 
drifts around Italy with him and two ground, “Money" observes that "Fear Around these perceptions, he spreads 
sibylline side-kicks, robbing banks and walks tall on this planet. Fear has really garnerings of everything from physics 
pilfering from department stores, got the . whammy on all of us down to feminism. Modishly, he decries 
political motives for this are here. Fear takes no shit from anyone." Newton, and dismisses “Logic, 
mysteriously alluded to, but Rbout As Is also routine in Amis, teeth come discipline, objectivity, thought 
them - os about everything central to in for regular inspection. The unmuddied by emotion” as 
her characters - the author remains narrator's, jaw throbs from a raging “patriarchal values”. True to his scorn 
emphatically non-committal. abscess; an old TV trouper has a for such restricting qualities, he 

‘ The sample from A. N Wilson’s new “scalloped blaze of . . . bndgework”; sometimes attains a style of liberated 
book snaps everything into place, and “eighty grand’s worth of dental work" gibberish: “To bind intellect to our 
rather letchily. In particular, its packs an actor's mouth, while a deepest intuition, to dissolve the sterile 
account of a solitary boy tormented at wealthy backer brandishes “a king’s division between what is ‘out there' 
school sounds both flat and shrill: a ransom of orthodonture”; even an and what is ‘in here’, to grasp that the 
nlahtmare crescendo of stereotype- an airport has "hot. dental tights". Tao K our science and our art describe 


Keeping up the anthology's designed to promote the promise of interviewer is slaughtered by an relief. Sharon has developed evstiti,. 
preoccupation, Shiva Naipaul rattier younger British writers, to find Wilson interviewee with a bread-knife. Kath “had a real run of it f»y ft i| 

- J ~ ! *— - a pp are ni|y regressing. And, from this Largely constructed of glued-together spread up the tubes"; Maureen w 

point of view, the Antis chapter is also client - "unable to conceal my found a man who “pays her fiwtu 

disheartening. For all its verbal energy triumph”, “filled with insane joy" “1 quid a week to piss on him" ti»S 
it ultimately looks, like much of Amis r s think that was when I realized that I '’He doesn’t say ‘piss'. He saw Vw. 
fiction, both feverish and enervated, would have to kill him" - this piece, wee’ ". Slashing out at men 

Good at galvanizing prose into “The Golden Bough", isn't capable of continually, Barker reduces them to a 

something sporadically exciting, he is sustaining anything of weight. Feebler very bedraggled bunch: besides 
less successful in shaking his characters still is lau McEwan’s account of the Maureen’s wet client, there’s a sanonf 


constructed of glued-together 
- “unable to conceal my 
”, “filled with insane joy”, ‘'ll 
at was when I realized that I 


motifs from that novel. “Life is made of side prepared for war because it saw n . . . .. -- — 

fear”, Other People said. “Some the other doing the same.” If peace is Proclaiming the need to crack existing 
people eat fear soup three times a day. to be established, he declares, a “shift rorrniii moaes , she gets no further 
Some people eat fedr soup all the meals from violence" must occur “within °. dd clichi by 

there are." Hardly striking new individuals in sufficient numbers". ‘yP°^ a Ph} ca tiy pulling it apart. More 
ground, “Money" observes that “Fear Around these perceptions, he spreads gcn^ely innovatorr is Julian Banies's 
walks tall on this planet. Fear has really garnerings of everything from physics rj™? ? “S* 1 * Here, the 

got the . whammy on all of us down to feminism. Modishly, he decries , 8 j *5 

here. Fear takes no shit from anyone." Newton, and dismisses “Logic, vV‘°?8 h Metroland and Before She Met 
As Is also routine in Amis, teeth come discipline, objectivity, thought J* channelled into what is not so 
in for . regular inspection. The unmuddied by emotion” as . a s ,° rt st0l Y “ , an “ercirt In 
narrator's, jaw throbs from a raging "patriarchal values". True to his scorn h°tted-up literary criticism. Affronted 
abscess; an old TV trouper has a for such restricting qualities, he Stark ie s claim that Flaubert 

“scalloped blaze of . . . bndgework"; sometimes attains a style of liberated sloppy about detail, the way she 
“eighty grand's worth of dental work” gibberish: “To bind intellect to our 23r e £ ceI ! t * l,, ®*X spe8rs t* 113 , novriht 
packs an actor's mouth, while a deepest intuition, to dissolve the sterile wth chapter and verse , an admirer of 
wealthy backer brandishes “a king's division between what is ‘out there' |P e aut . pa^s her points, turning 
ransom of orthodonture”; even an and what is ‘in here’, to grasp that the mem agains : her and adding some 
airport has “hot, dental tights”. Tao x our science and our art describe “enchant satiric thrusts. Sharp and 
Introduced with visits to the dentist in the same reality - to be whole - would mianous, this amalgam of dramatic 
The Rachel Papers and kept in view in be to be incapable of devising or monologue and critical riposte opens 
.later books through nightmares about dropping a nuclear bomb.” For HP . ® promising new sub-genre, 
losing teeth or violence in which this McEwan, salvation can be achieved by ^ ns t op h er Pne s j tfl kes one that s 
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Maggie Gee similarly alternate! 
violence and mawkishness. In her 
story, sentimentality Is heavily 
squashed by sensationalism, the 
novelettish pounded by the Gothic 


IIKVi Vi Vim miiv 

utiful in a strange passive way" - 
heroine, a Jean Rhys-ish figure, 
Cs around Italy with him ana two 


walks tall on this planet. Fear has really garnerings of everything from physics 


in for . regular Inspect* 
narrator's, jaw throbs from 


Xion. The unmuddied by emotion” as 
m a raging "patriarchal values”. True to his scorn 


abscess; an old TV trouper has -a for such restricting qualities, he 
“scalloped blaze of . . . bndgework"; sometimes attains a style of liberated 
“eighty grand’s worth of dental work" gibberish: “To bind intellect to our 
pocks an actor's mouth, while a deepest intuition, to dissolve the sterile 
wealthy backer brandishes “a king's division between what is ‘out there' 
ransom of orthodonture”; even an and what is ‘in here’, to grasp that the 


nightmare crescendo of stereotype- an airport has “not. dental ugnts". iao K our science ana our ariaescriDe 
“obese ly U g[y» bully, a prissily Introduced with visits to the dentist in the same reality - to be whole - would 
pederastic headmaster whose wife is “a The Rachel Papers and kept ia view in be to be incapable of devising or 
well-bosomed sadist", a diet of "cheesy later books through nightmares about dropping a nuclear bomb.” For 
milk 11 and “half-cooked sausages", “a losing teeth or violence in which this McEwan, salvation can be achieved by 
fat matron with a warty face”. Cruelty actually happens, teeth are clearly coming down on one side of a crude 
is catalogued with a subfusc sourness, points of some significance to Amis - dichotomy: “Shall there be womanly 
starchy phrases and well-pressed perhaps because they’re so like his. times, or shall we die?" 

what’s^nstij^ fn^the pafo^capable ^inflicting injury but all 

100 ■ y 5mflShed ‘ “e 

£? the^Iovel 111 tWs anth °logy, the biggest streets, her extract shows a group ol 

mS^ D rimmSTw iff iK»! reputations often seem to be resting on prostitutes huddled over their drinks in 


ear bomb.” For HP a promuing 
can be achieved by Y 1 nstophei r P, nest l 
ne side of a crude already established- 


one side of a crude a / rea 7 established - science fiction of 
U there be womanly, the "alternate world of Invented imjh" 
e die?"- type - and puts it to eerie use. The 

Miraculous Cairn” is one of his 
Womanly times are what Pat Barker “Dream Archipelago” stories (In fact, 

E resents. Set in a Northern pub as a it shares its central image, that of a 
Jpper-Iike psychopath prowls the trapped hand, with another In (he. 


reputations often seem to be resting on 
the flimsiest foundations. In Salman 


biggest streets, her extract shows a 


institutes huddled over their drin 


a of sequence, “Whores”). In it, fear of 
in exclusion and panic at being involved - 
h a dash repeated topics of Priest - powerfully 
motors' clench together. In his numinous 


It’s dispiriting, in an anthology 


pages offering a hollow re-working of 
the Sacred Grove story, in which an 


female solidarity. Opening with a dash repeated topics of Priest - powerfully 
for the)avatoiy- u Til have logo fora' clench together. In his numinous 
pee', said Audrey, hopping from leg to' alternate world, the theme' of 


pee- , said Audrey .hopping from leg to' alternate world, me tneme 1 or 
leg” - it’s a piece in which, urinary} alienation that haunts this anthology li 
matters are repeatedly thrown into given a literally gripping twist. 


How to end 


Thomas Sutcliffe 
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; narrator as :she hears them singing Firebird 1« Writing Today 
tvTli*. imported. hyhmft in Indigenous tones. ■>«_.. p. ni „,in nos * 

I She with tribal marking? on n if Bi) £3 ' 9 - 

jierfacoand Individual thinking behind 0 14 00 62 <» 8 ,;. 

Kp’idf »t likewise consists of jarring 

dements: Her ambition to write is an Firebird! . 


it all 

its vices: a tendency to preciousness servant, appallingly initimidated by life Ishiguro’s "A Family Supper", which 
and the requirement or a certain and his mother, and taking his revenge opens with a similar blend of the 
quiescence from the writer. Reading in anonymous acts of malice, is the personal and blandly informallve. 
too many can provoke an irritable ftmnlMt stnrv In nithnr miiwiinn «d»«. i. . c.i, n rr tu» Parlfv 


funniest story in either collection and 


n V;.. V! : i[ 

nz&i 


attempt to harmoolze them: dealing 
with, contemporary subjects, she will 
still remain ,r a story-teller like our old 


Firebird 2 
284pp. Pens 


cynicism because of the air of scrupulously unsentimental. But again 
expectancy that hanga over them, os it is writers who resist the obsessively 
the author attends mutely, like a child private nature of the short story who 
presenting a seashell for approval. The make the collection worthwhile. Fay 
hope they all live by is perfectly Weldon's "Who?" tackles the volatility 
expressed in the final lines of Adam of love as if it were a mathematical 
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the succulent separate threads beneath and Alice are really no more than 
the skin of a. -perfectly cdoked algebraic ciphers, lliis isn't entirely 
vegetable-spaghetti, lies the tangled likeable, but It guarantees that theft 


'Fugu is a fish caught off the Padfic 
shores of Japan. Tne fish has held a 
special significance for me ever since 
my mother died through eating on®- 
Like fugu, the story suggests, famDy 
life is a nourishment separated froj 
poison only by the care with which It a 
prepared, ana the fatal mistake can be 
just as hard to detect before the 
damage is done. “The proof is, as ll 
were, in the eating.” 


choked algebraic ciphers. This isn't entirely 

tangled likeable, but It guarantees that their The best of these writers are in 

.reality never threatens the general essayists, adding the techniques ot 
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ration , of the applicability of the calculation. James higher journalism and lower academe 

tation. Mars- Campbell’s “Dead Time”opens. as a to their fictional repertoire. They drt® 
:turai analysis dissertation nndnirraH no Homd ! „ At&arant aAni*rflljoQ > 


’ The most suavely witty treatment of H 10 * 6 ^ a 5 the e y®- James husband has his hand superglued 

being out .of step is Adam Mars-Jones’s -fP®? attacked the neqt ending by penis by the wife) is both convi 
survey of a gay disco in Virginia at ©* a mple.In Dubliners but had Bloom and absurd, and as a result si 

Hallowe'en - ■ l. nnrrnnn b imaki /vmtnrtnirviiB /HbruIaU ■ ■- . / . .« 


. M „ , w . perform a more ceremonious dispatch 

H ' • l i "everything is weird, so nothing is m the early pages of Ulysses. In the 
% A\. ;| .weird. Why else would it be the major °uth°u S e after breakfast Bloom reads 
#'«: F-:; 8py festival?" Bits of bizarrerie are a “Ml *tory called "Matcham’s 


Seeds; chewed by one 'of We dancers, who had written .-It .arid 

.1.. !!l i !•. v UrtH nimmaiii /kf 


In th p fancy-dress atmosphere! thirteen and six. • - . Hetoreaway half 
variance becomes uniform, travesty J*} e W ze . * t ? l X shalply and wiped 
conventional: and outside, as well, himself with «. 
there is institutionalized zaniness: “of Since then the short story ai 
course in Virginia, the statutes of the luminous moment, tom away from th* 
Alcohol Beverages ' Commission everyday and left with ragged edges 


h judicious about the ease with which attempt to keep his speech wi 
e something can be made out of nothing. One of the best stories h 
5 This bravura cleverness is not modest 

f in its dealings with the world, but the * 1 

5 freqency With wbfch • emptiness is : \_>T1 lTll TlH I 
*' turned, up beneath the “surface of 

lS story" makes it a delightful relief. — : — ^ 

e Salman Rushdie's beautifully detailed nnBnivCtummH 
n . account of one man’s collision with Mrs ' slMPSON 
Gandhi's sterilization campaign also Puppet for a Corpse 
£ has its. own point to make about the 215dd Michael Tnsenh fn o< 
“ stories we teil ourselves, Bernard 07IS0 51 Jose P h ’ £7,95 

5 McOaverty’s description of a father’s -- - UU 

id death arid a dismal act of familial du 


passion of the narrator. Emotion seeps that the facts of life are susceptible^ 
into the story despite his desperate the manipulations of intelligent*. 
attempt to keep his speech watertight, merely there , to be reverently, «* 


it stories Is* Kazuo corded. 


Criminal proceedings 


Michael Gilbert 
The Final Throw • 

240pp. Hodder& Stoughton. £7.95. 
034Q278951 . ^ 




a well-known general Detective Chief Superintwdejj 
8 in a Kentish market Morrissey, head of London s 


: i; prohibit the supply 
. i homosexuals”, Plulip 


of alcohol to has mostly won out over the quick and 
Norman has a thecleVex.Oneofthe most interesting 


eausasss 


a more obvious case of 


ituuiuws«.uBi» , rimip noimim uua a mccvcvor. uneoi ine most vmcTesung 
sardonic story set in the south of. things about Penguin’s., annual 
% J r America too; in his case, Tennessee, collections of new writing is that they 
f,; ‘ j Picking their way across unfamiliar are generous enough to allow both 
territory, two English television men e — — ^ * 


Dorothy Simpson's 


> • territory, two English television men forms to stand' side by side. On the 
j ; interview a veteran Blues singer in his evidence ot the first two books, 1 the 
:• • dilapidated shack; as befalls to fit their, 'best writers are restoring a bright and 
'•W ; preconceived, ideas, friction and heat sceptical intelligence to the short story. 
J:"' arc generated: . The cherished fragment has always had 


Rhys Morgan, a fpst-lalWrtS. 
drinking Fishman who siiaM 
downhill, and Susan Petronet-Con^j 
.Who ifimg* 


and the provinces ofEngland and one ^ 1° , rae Dn 5 1 

rault of this broader scope is lhattht Ch 

quality is less even than that of the first S^ral. and 


astory almost better man 
a quality iwlticih .fa ' CC ^ ve r 
demonstrated in -tUj ' 
together with the authar’^nsual ^ , 

professional finish. ’• . 


eorgetown civil before. 
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Metropolitan margins An imitation game 


Frank Tuohy 

RUTH PRAWER JHABVALA 
In Search of Love and Beauty 
227pp. John Murray. £8.50. 

07195 4062 3 

Ruth PrawerJhabvala’s new novel, her 
first since the prize-winning Heat and 
Dust, is set largely in the United States. 
For a writer who has made Indian- 
Western relationships her own 
particular field, there is an element of 
nsk in moving into new territory - in 
this case, cosmopolitan New York - 
which the natives themselves have 
cultivated with great success and 

G rhaps to the point of exhaustion. The 
reign writer must adopt an individual 
strategy unavailable to the natives: 

K fantasy for a non-visitor like 
a, humorous disdain for an exile 
like Nabokov. Mrs Prawer Jhabvala 
has opted for a sort of selective 
romanticism - selective, because she 
admits only a small cast of characters: 
romantic because she seems to exclude 
anything likely to interfere with the 
quest proposed in her title. Clearly, 
love and beauty can easily be pushed 
nut Into the margin where modern 
metropolitan life is concerned. Only by 
neglecting most of its impact can the 
novelist devote her attention to her 
theme. 

A group of refugees arrives in New 
York some time m the early 1930s. 
Louise, her much older husband, 
Bnitio,and her friend Regi are all rich: 
(bey have "brought their money out” 
and in the case of Bruno and Louise, 
their furniture as well. The three of 
them spent their early years in the 
Oerman town referred to as D-. This 
usage may only be n bow to the practice 
found in Russian fiction; on the other 
hand it is possible that it suppresses a 
reference to the tragic city of Dresden: 
h which case it would provide a first 
jnlie indication of all trie evasions of 
reality apparently embodied in the 
action of the novel. 

Regi introduces Louise to Leo 
Kellermann, another refugee, 
described on the first page ns an 
Adonis!- An Apollo!” In reality he fa a 
domineering adventurer who soon 
becomes Louise’s lover. Louise and 
Bruno have one daughter, Marietta, 
whose marriage to an alcoholic New 
Englander hns left her with n son Mark, 
now a successful entrepreneur, and on 
adopted daughter, Natasha. Morleltn’s 
pursuit of love and beauty involves an 
elderly Indian musician and several 
Mis to the sub-continent. Mark Is 
prweeupied with the tantrums of 
various beautiful but unsatisfactory 
toy-friends; Natasha, who adores 
mark, remains on the side-lines, failing 
«> grow up. 

^Wth skilfully managed time-shifts, 
narrative slides to and fro over a 
Pty-yw period, ' filling in the 
torirground to these fives with 
^tensive summaries, and involving a 


small number of indigenous Americans * 
on the way. Attention is focused most 
frequently on Leo. Inhisearlydays.he 
looks shamelessly to Regi and Louise 
for a meal-ticket. His apotheosis in old 
age is as head of his successful 
Academy for Potential Development 
on the Hudson River. Mere he seeks 
whathe calls The Point, “the climax of 
all his experiences and experiments: 
his theatre group, his psychological 
encounter group, his quasi- 
psychological practice, his study of 


tried, and the love affairs with women, 
with girls, sometimes ('just for fun’) 
with boys, his mental and physical 
exercises." Leo, it will be seen, is a 
charlatan of formidable capacities, but 
his theatrical performances are rather- 
tame, and the rest of his activities are 
reported in summary fashion. He 
engages the attention less closely than 
the two mink-dad old gorgons, Louise 
the durable grandmother, and her 
friend Regi, involved in a well- 
depicted relationship with a helpful 
young male homosexual. 

Heat and Dust was a novel with a 
strong and symmetrical structure at 
times only thinly concealed by the 
evocation of physical reality. Other 
stories and film-scripts have contained 
dialogue which seemed awkwardy 
expository. External appearances and 
the spoken word still come low among 
this writer's priorities. It is difficult to 
imagine the chic Marietta using a tired- 
catch-phrase like “You’ve got to be 
joking’’. We are left in ignorance of the 
languase that Louise, Regi and their 
menfolk use among themselves. 
Presumably It is German, but this goes 
unremarked by the younger gener- 
ation. 

In Search of Love and Beauty is 
ri about evasions of reality and one has to 
idbeide how much is tne fault of the 
characters involved, how much 
belongs - to their creator. Physical 
reality is more or less absent: there is 
no poison ivy on the mossy banks of 
Leo's estate where Mark, Natasha and 
their friends disport themselves. More, 
seriotislv, concentration on love and 
beauty has led to neglect of those two 
equnlly important abstractions, power 
and wealth. These people swim in 
money, ns though it were their natural 
element. As far as power goes, in the 
form of politics, It Is a relief perhaps to 
have a novel about refugees which 
mentions neither the Holocaust nor the 
Second World War - but hardly a 
justifiable one. 

There is a famous passage in Edith 
Wharton's memoirs In which she 
enquires why the characters in The 
Golden Bowl exist in a vacuum, why 
Henry James had stripped them of all 
the human fringes we necessarily trail 
after us through life. He replied: “My 
dear - I didn’t know I had. "Like 
James, Ruth Prawer Jhabvala excels at 
the confrontation of character. She 
obviously knows why she has stripped 
down the human fringes, but I art not 
sure that her readers will. 


Andrew Hislop 

Peter Ackroyd 

The Last Testament of Oscar Wilde 

185pp. Hamish Hamilton. £7.95. 
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In his first novel Peter Ackroyd 
rewrote Little Dorrit. In 
The Last Testament of Oscar 
Wilde he turns his talents to one 
of the most renowned purveyors and 

E urloiners of words. Superficially, he 
as written what Wilde did not write - a 

J ournal of the last months of his fife - 
mt this “historical fiction" tells little of 
what, “happened" during this time. Its 
main concern is to explain what went 
before. To do so it rewrites Wilde - 
employs, mutates, promotes, even 
muitilates his writings, sayings and 
actions. Ackroyd has adopted the 
mask of a man who wrote tnat “it is 
only when you give the poet a mask 
that he can tell you the truth”. The 
result is inevitably two-faced and the 
truth of - The Last Testament, though 
redolent with fact, is a fiction. But this is. 
not inappropriate for a man who was in ~ 
many of his aspects (and certainly not 
always in a pejorative sense) two- 
faced. Wilde, who could snow a 
feminine as well as a masculine 
countenance, thought “A man's face is 
his autobiography. A woman’s face is 


if Psychic Messages from Oscar Wilde 
(1924). edited by Hester Travers 


her work of fiction.’’ By adopting the 
mask of biographical fiction Ackroyd 
gives us Wilae both ways. 

The relationship between an author 
and his works, between the cultivation 
through conversation of a 


by: J£ 

gdnie dans ma vie; ]e n'ai mis que roon 
talent dans mes oeuvres”. His trials 
gave further poignancy to this 
relationship (Wilde, though able to. 
defend his works when they were 
speaking for themselves and to 
transcend them when they appeared to 


Smith, author of Voices from the Void, 
is to be believed , Wilde himself was not 
one to have his wit curtailed by mere 
.mortality: "Being dead is the most 
boring experience in Life. That is. if one 
excepts being married or dining with a 
schoolmaster." 

Wilde's writings are well suited to 
modern literary games of 
intertextuality, toying with tropes, 
fabricating faction, for his masterly 
manipulation of the fictions of life did 
not prevent him getting up to a literary 
trick or two. His most formal and 
“proper" use of the writings of others 
l- was not a modest reworking of 
: Shakespeare (Wilde admitted that be 
was prone to do that anyway) but 
the adaptation iri Salome of the 
Bible (unfortunately, the Lord 
Chamberlain's office did not allow the 
placing of biblical characters on the 
stage.) But with less lofty subjects he 
' was no respecter of linguistic and 
literary property: “I appropriate what 
is already .mine for once a thing is 
published it becomes public property". 
_ He also appreciated that such artistic 
exchange could often work in more 
than one direction: “I took the plot 
of this play [A Woman of No 
Importance] from The Family 
Herald, which took it - wisely 
I feel - from my novel The Picture 
of Dorian Gray, The Oxford Union 
however, not having his or Harold 
Bloom's understanding of such 
creative misunderstandings voted 
(quite unjustifiably) to refuse Wilde's 
gift of his Poems because "they are for 
the most part not by their putative 
~ father at all but by a number of better- 
known and more deservedly reputed 
authors”. Whistler not only famously 
predicted that Wilde would steal 
one of his.phrases, he stopped speaking 
to him because he did so in “The Decay 
of Lying”. Wilde was not even above 
deceptively usi ng his own work , duping 
, Lora Alfred Douglas into thinking that 
, an adapted old sonnet had Deen 


'continually uses Wilde to justify his use 
of Wilde, though often it is not exactly 
Wilde but pseudo- Wilde or just plain 
Ackroyd who, though clever and witty, 
,at times very witty in a Wildean way, 
never matches the rhetoric of the 
original at his most majestic. 
Numerous references ore made by him 
and the Wildes to such themes as 
literary property, imitation changing 
not the impersonator but the 
impersonated, the meaning of Wilde’s 
life existing in the mind of others, an 
artist's life being determined by what 
he forgets not what he remembers, 
borrowing other voices, mastering 
masks, art and life finding their highest 
expression in parody, etc. We are 
shown Wilde dipping into Landor's 
Imaginary Conversations of Literary 
Men end Statesmen and with reference 


to Ills own exercise in speculative 
biography , The Portrait of Mr WH 
(which argued that Shakespeare's 
sonnets were addressed to a boy 
actor), he boldly declares “It was of no 
concern to me if the facts were 
accurate or Inaccurate: I discerned a 
truth which was larger than that of 
biography and history." He even 
records in his Journal his friends 
remarking on the inaccuracy of his 
journal. 

The Last Testament of Oscar Wilde 
Is, without doubt, a remarkable 
achievement. What fa less certain Is 
what it has achieved. Ackroyd has 
played a- clever but precarious game. 
The readeris required to have a certain 
knowledge to know that the game is 
being played (and that Ackroyd's 
suggestion, for instance, tliat Wilde's 
mother told him during his trials that 
he was illegitimate is a truth Inrger than 
history). Too much knowledge, 
however, threatens the artifice of the 
novel's authority. The Wildean scholar 


who knows every sour.ee, and marks 
every diversion from tlie “accepted" 
truth will see exactly where Ackroyd 


lurks behind the mask. And because 
Ackroyd has chosen a medium in which 
it is difficult to find him, the discovery 
of his presence destroys his subject - 
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be spoqking against . himself t specially cQmposed for him. It U oijly pitch more bo then if he were an actor 
condemned himself on occasion, by appropriate that tie tier tp Bosia used pbviotiUy playing Wilde. The audience ! 
being unable to control his brilliant to blackmail Wilde and defendod by acteptan actor aa aiublcct; rboy maak ' 


being unable to control his brilliant 
conversational retorts). And he 
probably would not object to 
Ackroyd's making him continue his 
exploration of the relationship beyond 
the grave. (“One’s real life is so often 
the life that one does not lead.'*) When 
alive he was always tolerant to the 
point of generosity of colourful and 
even pale imitations of his personality. 
(There were a number of theatrical 
burlesques of Wilde, the most famous 
If not the closest imitation being In 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Patience.) And . 


him in court as n “prose poem” should 
end up as a piece of French vers© by 
Pierre. Loiija. 

Ackroyd, not suprisingly, . makes 
great play with both the imitators of 


wllde - he makes much imaginative use 
of the occasion when Howson, who 
played a Wildean figure in Patience , 
pretended -to be Wide when they 
journeyed together In America - end 
Wilde’s approprlhtlve and 
manipulative literary practices. He 


accept an actor a£ a subject; tboymask ' 
hint because It is obvious that he fa 
another, Ackroyd’s success ' at 
Jntercsi ng his readers will drive them to 
other writings which will unmask him • 
and make bis efforts redundant. 
Perhaps in his next novel he will use 
,his many talents to show more of 
himself. But then if Wilde’s opinion' 
that “Most people are other people. 
Their thoughts are someone else's 
.opinions, their lives a mimicry, their 
•passions a quotation" fa cored, he • 
might well wish to rewrito himself. 


A fabulous fortune 


Winter Haiku 


Hoarfrost on birch-bark: • 
the hours we lose together: 
snowberriei in fog 

A wind's white pawprints: 
the truth Is a frozon word, 
his prophet the snow 


In the teeth of ice 

you fold up my breath against 1 

lockjaw, the gnashed skin • • • • . 

•J: . • . ’* • . J ' • t ' 

■. An oval partridge ■ . 

■ by a roadside, freezing, clings 
to the huddled sun 


V V- '-' The years, cold .water ; -. ‘ 

‘Upping through oiir hands*. old tight : . •' 

:H • -'r ; : ■; . . : melts before bur eyes . • ■ ' 7 


T; J. Binyon 

Stephen Vizinczey 
An Innocent Millionaire 
388pp, Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 
0241 10929 9 

Mark Niven, the innocent millionaire 
of the title and the hero of Stephen 
Vlzinczey’s first novel for some twenty 
years, a book which was twelve years In 
the writing, is the son of an 
unsuccessful American actor whose 
career -has f>een blighted by the 
existence of a better-known English 
actor with the same surname. On a day 
trip to Toledo - the Nivens are livihg in 
, Spain at the time - to celebrate Mark 8 

rn r Uit noiwnlc IA 


entangled with a crooked art dealer ' The central conceit, expressed by 
and a host of shyster lawyers: the contradiction of the title, is neatly 
Vizinczey makes no sebret of his belief iooricoctastfo, and the author had 
that no man practising law, no matter pleasure in working out its various 
how prestigious his firm, can ever be rtfhtitiCMlons through - Mark's 
honest. . . experiences pr those of Marianne, his 

However, It is practically impossible millionairess mistress. Most of the 
to summon up any sympathy for Mark Author s apophthegms are of the same 

1-I_ .It-'lr. J I Ium< turn . n rnniu-ntlrmnl nttifllH* 


ramJflcBttons through < Mark $ 
experiences pr those of Marianne, his 
irwlionalress mistress. Most of the 
author's apophthegms are of the same 


any passage* that may he of interest to V 8 *? n M lhe , pa radjgrn df; social 
mmr-'after reading this one can only mn ?- There ca H b ? no doubt that the 
wish him a far more rapid and stickier author gets and gives a good deal of 
end than any the complacent author amusement out of this kind of thing, as 
might have in store for him. when. the. sullen looks of the girls 

-. In its bulk and Ip wipe of Its thematic ' 

preoccupations this .novel conies close ' gSERL JE 


might have in store for him. when. the. sullen looks of the girls 

, In its bulk and b, sonic of [tx thematic Sfigg '"g&pjS 

dd Robblm Sd^nSS- iri&ed to the realization 


having enough character?. •. enough 
-plotj ; enough violence, , ojr . even - 


m 
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ebolit sunken treasure. One chapter of 
this work ebneerijs the Flora, -a 230-ton 
brig which went down off. the 
• northwestern Bahamas carrymW ,207 
diamonds, , rubies, emeralds and 
amethysts, 11 ,254 pearls J43, 050 gi aid 
doubloons, 17 tons of gpld .bullfon and 
a host of minor treasures. Over the 
next year? thp wreck becomes ap 
obsession with Mark:, he seardjes. 
libraries : and ’ archives .throughout 
I Europe for. cfees as;torifa! position. 
Finally he rtakefc it fifths Bahamas, has 


rich men in the worid". • 

. : Only, a gullible or guileless reader .is . . 
likely' to find fhe ideas shockingly, new/.. 


strangely fora work from the pen of the likely' to find fho ideas shockingly. new, - ;l 
! authbr of In Praise of Older Women - , tltlllafingly daring, : .or deeply. ; 
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s appear to bear symbolic oil >nocem qtut<onaire‘ proves' to. bq-l 
allegorical significance.-- whUe etipepho mash throughout. ,' J : > 

narrative is potitlvejy . . Hfo . : -v : ■- 
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commentary 


Bitches and baboons 


David Nokes 

Howard Barker 
V ldory 

Royal Court Theatre 

Howard Barker's latest play Victory 
belongs to that new school of 
whodunits in which it Is always the 
banker, not the butler, who old it. 
Subtitled “Choices in Reaction", the 
pJay is a gaudy mock-historical romp 
through (he aftermath of England s 
seventeenth- century counter-revolu- 
tion. At the centre of the piny is 
Bradshaw (Julie Covington), widow of 
the former President of the Council of 
regiddes, whose quest is to gather 
together the exhumed and gibbeted 
relics of her husband’s body tram the 
various spikes where they hang on 
public display. An unsentimental 
Antigone, she goes about this ritual 
duty with littic apparent respect or 
sympathy for the husband whose 
posthumous humiliation by the 
Royalists was prefigured by his own 
moral exhibitionism. "Forever 
exhibiting his mind, was ever a mind 
hung out so much in public, dirty thing 
it was, a great monster of a mind so 
flashed and bra2enly dangled?” Her 
contempt for.the pious evangelism of 
the puritan revolutionaries is matched 
by Charles’s ridicule of his dead father 
as “a saint as well as a sod. A most 
peculiar combination.'* In this post- 
Restoraiion world there are no more 
ideals; the old loyalties and oppositions 
are dead and Goa has been replaced by 
the banker, Hambro. In one glorious 
theatrical moment the crude old 
Falstaffum cavalier- Ball (Kenny 
Ireland) makfes a last ditch effort to 
restore old love in England by stabbing 


verbal styles, rich in metaphor, and full 
of idiomatic collisions, that gives the 
play Its exuberant energy, though I 
could have wished that some of the 
repetitive expletives had been deleted. 
Theatrically, too, the play is deliberate- 
ly disjointed, with many scenes 
functioning like review sketches. Nigel 
Terry over-acts the merry monarch or 


“mad shagman" with more than a hint 
of Basil Fawlty in Iris fruity tones and 
funny walk. Tne closing scene of Act 
One in the vaults of the Bank of 
England Is like a Goon Show parody of. 
n Northern sit-com, with Stan (Kenny 


Ireland) who bears an uncanny 
resemblance to 01 lie, worrying about 
being late home to the wife, and Frank 


(Hugh Ross) rolling to and fro on a 
trolley of gold bars that represent his 
own bits of England. 

In (he second act this loose structure 
disintegrates further; the parodies lose 
their energy, and we are left to 
contemplate a number of unconvincing 
symbols. The blind Milton (Nigel 
Terry) is brought on to blame the 
failure of the revolution on "Shit nnd 
God" and to warn future 
revolutionaries that "next time there 
must be no finish, or we shall slap one 
another in , the gardens of our 
enemies". In the final sentimental 
scene Bradshaw has not only gathered 
together all the bits of her dead 
husband, but also carries a newborn 
baby at her breast. In addition, her 
unbowed puritan daughter Cropper 
(Eleauor David) declares that she has 


Semi-detached 


Martin Dodsworth 

Shakespeare 
jullua Caesar 

Royal Shakespeare Theatre, 
Stratford-u pon-Avon 

The bones of the new Stratford Julius 
Caesar are idly, indecisively Breohtian. 
Farrah’s design for the first half of the 
play consists of a wall of enormous 
marble cubes ranged one on top of the 
other from floor to ceiling at the back 
of the stage. The effect is to belittle the 
actors; there can be no great men in 
this Rome. The conspirators are petty 
intriguers, lucky with what success 
does come their way; Caesar is vain 
and complacent, his heart overflowing 
with a merely bourgeois affection. 

He has aspirations to greatness. The 
Lupercalia are organized as a show 
in which the main act is Caesar’s 
ceremonious distribution of the leather 
thongs to the runners; on stage he is 
given simpering applause. At the 
Capitol Caesar's speech and assassina- 
tion are televised and relayed 
simultaneously on a screen behind 
him. Since the image, in life Rnd death, 
is twenty times life-size, the man is 
diminished by the claims to stature 
implicit in his publicity machine. The 


progress to the Capitol at the opening 
of tne third act. Clad in scarlet and 

S old, he and his companions form a 
ne from one side of the stage to the 
other and advance majestically 
towards the audience while tne organ 
of Coventry Cathedral blares out in 
triumphant tones. It is an image from 
The Will to Power, or might be. 


father. The 


writings 


the, cold fish Hariferb (David .Lyon) in . 
the back, while yelling to Cha rles "Be* 
King. Oh come on, be a fucking 
monarchist!'* But the result is only 
silence and embarrassment. In this new 
Hobbesian world lewdness has 
replaced lust; ideology la reduced to 
street theatre and monarch* are merely 
front-men "to tickle crowds for 
bankers’’, • > 

. As a show the play, is crude, hectic 
arid uneven, veering ahachTonlstically 
from one Idiom' to another with more 
concern for modem analogies than for 
historical authenticity. The young. 
diriUurioried levellers are presented as 
a kind pf focitball hooligans, chanting 
"we was the champions". Defacing 
church monuments gave then the same 
kind of buzz, as smashing shop- 
windows or spraying graffiti. Yet 
Barker caiinot entirely deny himself 
. thp rhythms and resources of a period 


rentenupus moments. The resulting 
pastiche should be, a disastrous .push-' 
ntfish; yet curiously the effect is totally 
convincing; ]!! fact it is its language, a 
racy unpunctun ted. riot of contrasting 


of history. La lutie continue. 

.But this “optimistic" conclusion sits 
rather uneasily at the end of the play in 
which -the iconic knowingness '-of the 
: echoes and the fcrude exaggeration of 
the caricatures only succeed because 
they assume and create a shared 
disbelief in ideological- symbols. 
Barker's satiric reduction of political 
iconography to a kind of strip cartoon 
in which Charles is a blue-bummed 
baboon and Bradshaw n bitch on all 
fours, is a theatrical .triumph, and the 
Joint Stock company, under Danny 
Boyle's direction, are to be 
congratulated on the vigour and 
flexibility of this production. But when 
: Barker tries- to have it both ways and 
leave us with- (his heart-warming' 
revelation that the revolutionary soul 
of Bradshaw goes marching on, the 
Imagery. seems trite, and he frills into 
the trap created by his own Iconoclastic 
■ wiL ; 

The text of Howard Barker’s Victory, 
Chokes in Reaction is published by 
John Caldor / Riverrun (63pp. £3.95. 
0.7145 3986' -4). William Saroyan's 
• The' Time of ■ Your Life will be pub- 
lished as an RSG Playtext on May 12 
g6pp. Methuen. £1.95.' 0 413 53300 


‘Armageddon comes and we are In a place : 
to which no picture has evertaken us before.' 

THEKew«*HTTWlS*aDvnH£BCCH 

PATB1C1AR0UTLEDQE ;, KEN JONES 



same procedure- is used when Brutus 
and Mark Antony make their orations 
to the people of Rome. 

-It is an ambiguous device: Mark 
Antony's speech visibly and audibly 
works upon the mob, so that we cannot 
feel that he is made to look small by the 
enormous image behind him. What 
seems at first intended as a device to 
alienate us from the Romau statesmen 
be ponies in his case mere trickery. The 
sense of. purpose in the production 
leaks away. Only a consistent and 
dearly motivated practice of 
detachment could have saved this 
Julius Caesar from disaster; it is 
lacking, j 

Take, for example, Criesaris 

Hearts of gold 

David Montrose 

William Saroyan 

The Time of Your Life 

The Other Place, Stratford-upon- 

Avon 

First performed in 1939, William 
Saroyan’s The Time of Your Life, now 
revived by the RSC, offers an 
enjoyable combination of vaudeville 
and sub-Emersonian philosophy. The 
scene is Nick’s Pacific Street Saloon, 


Riefenstahl's film often used to be 
cited as an example of the power of the 
image to persuade the feelings against 
all sense: even good anti-fascists were 
said to be moved by it. Well, maybe. 
Certainly at Stratford the image strikes 
one as intended to move and exdte, as a 
triumph over the audience to which 
only submission is possible; such an 
effect frustrates the Brechtian vision 
which the stage at other times seems to 
present. The vulgarities of music and 
design (largely crimson, gold and silver 
in the first half of the production and 
very much in the spirit of the 
Nuremberg rallies) might be intended 
as a commentary on imperial 
pretension - do we not have a 
quotation from Marx in the place of 
honour in the programme? - but first 
and foremost they strike one as simply 
vulgar. 

There is a complete change of dricor 
for the second half of the play. We are 
now in Mother Courage country, 
shaggy black carpet underfoot, 
darkness at the back of the stage, 
grappling nets hanging from above, 
ana soon, among the half-Roman, 
half-Hundred Years War military. 
Mother Courage’s cart itself appears, 
only here it has to serve largely as the 
body of Brutus’s tent. After the 
pretensions of the first half, men are 
cut down to size on the battlefield. The 
idea is again perceptible, but hardly 
registered where it matters, in the gut. 
There is music everywhere in this 
production, and it is all pure MOM. 
When Cassius arrives at Brutus’ tent, 
(he trumpets sound as though it were a 
state banquet for Ronald .Reagan: 
“Hark! he Is arriv'd”. Earlier on, while 
Caesar hummed and hawed about 
going to the Capitol, we were even 
treated to the pim-pam-poum routine 


on temporary solutions rather than 
trouble with effecting long-term 
changes. As an act of kindness, Joe 
buys all a newsboy's unsold papers, but 
Nick promises the boy work as a singer. 
Only in the final act does Joe realize his 

nAtRiillal fin/1 in i _ 


flyblown authenticity by Bob 
Crowley’s set. A variety bill in tbe form 
of everyday life - comic duologues, 
music and dancing, tall tales, romantic 
melodrama - is the vehicle for a 
bleem 


Etnersoir row 
"Desiderata 


The style , of 


In the time of your life, live -so that 
in that good time there shall be no 
ugliness or death for yourself or for 
any, life your life touches. Seek 
. goodness everywhere . bring it 
out of its biding-pjace and let it be 
. &ee ... . . Place m matter and flesh' 
■the least of all . values , . . . 

' In a play where hearts' of gold 

Anfinnrl fha - mAa« l ° . 


* lush. w ho come nearest to 

enacting Saroyan ’s tenets. Eachlendsa 
band Undeserving cases who cross his 
path. Ultimately, both men have the 
power to advance the play’s profusion 

oftheirfdbal lives. But while Nick gives 
“t' e "5 s l ^.' an eager, young hoofer, 
Hartyan'd to Wesley, a black pianist/ 
£5i P? we . r r remains latent, ffis lazy 
inclination Ik always to disburse money 


. , --- — tlllU 

friend - liberating him to marry, after 
a whirlwind romance, Kitty Duval, a 
beautiful girl driven by poverty into 
prostitution. ■ ; . 

The honky-tonk is a tolerant haven 
where the human virtues can flourish. • 
Assorted “little and unknown” people 
pass through, displaying “their natural 
instinct . to live gracefully and 
decently". News from outside provides 
an intermittent counterpoint - war -in 
Europe, a violent strike on the 
waterfront - but evil enters the saloon 
itself only in the person of Blick, 
bullying head of. the local- vice squad, 
dhty-ttflnded ; guardian of 'public 
morals. Events climax with his come- 
uppance: shot, ofStage, by Kit Careon, 
a yarn-spinning old-timer. So ail ends 
happily. Blick dead; Tom and Kitty off 
to be mamed; Joe, it is implied, shaken 
out of his passivity, ready to quit the 
honky-tonk for the world of action. . 

Given the pervasive sentimentality 
and the implausibillty of the major plot 
developments, it is just as well , that 
Saroyan s would-be profundities have 
always played second fiddle, to his 
humour, which also ’ overshadows 
sundry technical shortcomings. For 
performers, The Time of Your Life is a 
demanding play. Most of the large cast 
j 8 P c . no * 0 ?stage engaged in 
the hard work of doing nothing or of 

i° °J hers ' Mnes. And as a rule 
characterization is sketchy; Two roles 
; thankless: Zril 
-235 1 ? Kmt opportunity to 
establish Kitty s “angry- ' purity” 
Martin Milman even Jess to rorivey the 
hatefulness ; :of Blick., ; .ppubly 


of drum-beats for tension TV 

b ummg the edge of Ron SSA 
already infirm purpose, i,! 
omnipresence suggests a late attcmM 
to plaster over cracks in the design/ 

The actorado not have much chance 
in all this. Their main task seems to 
have been a negative one - not on an V 
account to suggest "greatness". Thh 
suits Joseph O'Conor well as Caesar 
he plays him as a man of authority but 
also as one who is used to the trials of a 
senior executive - heart-trouble 
Failing hearing and a wife who thinks!* 

f ats too much time in at the office 
mrys James has a harder time of his 
Cassius, not just because he obviously 
lacks the lean and hungry look with 
which Shakespeare endows him. Heh 
too small , tired and envious to exercise 
any plausible power over Brutusiathe 
second scene. Deprived of the 
greatness of his ambition, James 
cannot do very much with what is left 
him , excellent actor though he is. The 
case of Peter McEneryT Brutus is 
even worse. Given no stature as man of 
virtue or thinker, it becomes hard to see 
why he should be so eagerly wished for 
in the conspiracy, but all too plain why 
he so often gives his lines false 
emphasis - if he got them right he 
would fly in the face of his director's 
wishes. Only the dispute with Portia, 
played by Gemma Jones as a hysterical 
vixen with Roman women's rights on 
her mind, allows him to show his 
ability. By contrast, Mark Antony's 
lines are given all the emphasis possible 
by David Schofield; If the concept is 
that of the politician as ham actor, it is a 
trifle overdone. 

Shakespeare's play is about the 
rivalry of Intimates - that is the force of 
Caesar’s u Et lu. Brute" - and it is about 
the paradox of ambition that drives 
men from the peace of home to kill and 
be killed in tne arena of public life. 
Belittling the players, Ron Daniels's 
production also belittles the play, for It 
achieves intimacy neither among the 
actors nor with tne audience. 


unfortunate, they are deprived of w 
comic dialogue - which has held up 
wonderfully - that compensates, other 
characters. John Cater, playing Kit 
Carson, is the chief beneGaafy 
delivering scene-stealing monologue* 
clearly based on the mumbling 
surrealism W. C. Fields: "l dart 
suppose you ever fell in love with s 
midget weighing thirty-nine 
pounds? ... Will I ever get 
amazon of small proportions? Jo/ 0 
Thaw comes a close second, rm^ 
out Nick’s lines tike a grouchy Ng 
York cab-driver, while : Mg- 
Anderson, as the love-struck Pudjey - 
R. Bostwfck, makes good use of tw 
infrequent spells at the centre * . 
attention. Visual humour Is nwunty 
contributed by Henry Goodman, wW 
as Harry, brings an exwe&5j™.. 
suppleness to Ann Etoeiy* 
choreography. 

The only significant- def«j 
attributable to Howard^ 
'production itself, rather than to in 
author, derives from what looks llkeaj 
attempt to increase the preponderant 1 
of the comic elements. In particular, 
the pivotal relationship between J . 
and Tom has turned lnK> ■ 
straightforward cross-talk 
Danfel Massey flattens °ut JP®* - 
complexities, while Paul GreeO^ 
Tom Is a far smarter • 

Saroyan’s innocent, trusting 


patiently humouring Ms mastf 
whims instead pf bemuredjy ’ obeym? 
Extra laughs; are garnered, 
cost of simplifying the r 0u° 
character (Joe) and of 
inconsistency between mteroiw«r“ 


inconsistency between mtera^«r j 
and script: Tom’s manner fits • ; 

his subservient , behaviour nor fly; 
simple-hearted devotion to Kraft : 
result is to make 
insubstantial centre ^ 
apparent. But, of course, ajg. 

nsimiiv mm such ronsiaeranuw 



commentary 


Rooms with views 


Jonathan Keates 

IteBmry Cole Wing 

taaria and Albert Museum 

tee was a time not so very long ago 
Ja it seemed as if the Victoria and 
lint Museum was about to admit 
ttu, crushed beneath the dead 
•rhl’ of immortal junk. The Cast 
Arts were suddenly sealed off, the 
Eu&h Primary galleries were blotted 
juries, the seats were removed 
fee (he Cartoon Hall; presumably 
dome Victorian or Aibertine idea 
liRipfaael must be admired either 
or kneeling, and the 
Grill Room with its 
wing enamelled terracotta frieze 
MhlHejigth mirrors was perpetually 
(end to the self-admiring. In the 
fatsoe Court the cases stood 
fatally empty, and the Indian 
were made unapproachable 
■diliaircord carpet had been laid 
tar them, a measure justified, no 
bill, by the fact that the jute strings 


bpl but otherwise wholly 
(puious. 

Wavering faith in the rtgime of Sir 
fcj Strong, however, despite such 
optau the dreadful Habitat Boiler- 
tar , b for the time being renewed by 
data gone on across tne garden in 
Ff«i Fowke's pink aha yellow 
lttabardic-Renaissance" wing. Con- 
wtiMl to the spirit of Sir Henry Cole, 
due pioneering initiative in the 
■etaunce of nineteenth-century 
feip standards is commemorated in 
jjrahanased little display cabinet 
Mmabisenent corridor smelling like 
new galleries Doth 
the intriguing singularity of 
rcforla.and Albert ana underline 
essential flaws in its lofty 
of conception which end 
fitnse of despair at the very notion 
a museum is. 

Be compactness of the new wing is 

L attractive. By a lucky 
lifts broke down on its first 
(as did the mechanical drink 
r on the top floor) with the 
“at visitors were forced up the 
side stair whose successive 
disclose a weird omnium 
of domes and skylights with, 
® .rthnax, an extraordinary 
J"* Yisja towards the distant 
r t *™ndges of north London. 
• prospect marries -happily with 
able collection, lodged in 
remoteness on level six with 
room at last for their essential 
* 9« distance and volume to be 
Mpprcqable, 

remain dominant two floors 
revel five carries the new Print 
) where Gainsborough's glass 
formerly displayed 
^'textile cabinets opposite 
" I r f i acoblte garters, now have 
^sslan blue and 
( »t off by pools of darkness, 
“’em, on its own observation 
^racciolo’s 1824 diorama of 


Rome forlornly recalls that ruinous 
rusticity lost forever once post- 
Risorgimento Italian aggrandizement 
demanded a capital. Doors from here 
give onto the Escher-Iike Great North 
Staircase, suggestively gloomy and 
devoid of life/ hunc with a jumble of 


unassorted prints (including a risible 
attempt by Horace Walpole to give 
himself n respectable pedigree) and, to 
complete the surreal illusion , 
apparently inaccessible from top or 
bottom. 

Long may it continue thus. Such 
entertainments and surprises are part 
of the Victoria and Albert's unending 
pleasure. If, in the thickly carpeted 
British Art section on level two, with 
its bottom-punishing garden seats 
(Constable has bouncy brown sofas) it 
is as impossible as it ever was 
downstairs to look closely at the more 
flatulent excursions of Benjamin West 
and William Muiready (the directorate 
invokes Ruskin in support of its quaint 
loyalty to glazing) we can enjoy the 
case of tiny landscape panels (Wes 
are no bigger than matchboxes) whi 
shows each of them on a refreshin 

iw 

of this, apart from a gem or two among 
the Ionides pictures on level four, is 
simply dross fit for art historians. The 
authentic visual delights, lovingly held 
out by the third floor gallerifes, lie In the 
array of British watercolours, from the 
lakes, waterfalls and volcanoes of 
Grand Tourists like Towne and the 
Cozenses to a grey Cotman capriccio in 
which a Paestum temple slowly 



Rembrandt's etching of Jan Uytenbogaert, Preacher of the Remonstrants, 
‘ ah Item in Christie's sale of prints on April 21. 


submerges in a stormy sea. Randolph pnvt L’niflllfJ 
Caldecott's sketches of Brighton ladies vll nlllllUg 


show up vibrantly, against the 
rebarbative precision of a Birket 
Foster pay sage, and the cases of 
sketchbooks - Larionov strangely 
sober beside jazzy Gontcharova, a 
nude equestrienne in a hat by Orpen, 
Eric rorbes-Robertson distilling 
crepuscular Edwardian lyricism - are 
glorious booty' for enthusiasts. 

Beside this the long-promised 
photography display seems a modest 
affair, enlivened though it currently is 
by the twentieth-century Personal 
Choice of Sir Roy Strong and his 
friends. Best among these are two 
silent Atgets of a bed and a boat, the 
Paul Strand of a ferocious young Gaul 
from Charente and David Bailey’s 
study of Jean Shrlmpton, a scowling 
Isosceles triangle based on a pair of 
splayed feet like immense 
ploughshares. 

Huddled together in a corner of the 
gallery the photographs cry out, like so 
much else in the museum. For adequate 
space, a problem Ihe new wing can 
never have hoped to solve. .That this 
and the lighting and the labelling and 
the design are not all plumb right 
matters little In comparison with that 
ideaJ sense of a personal domain, 
detached almost wholly from the main 
museum, communicated at once to the 
exploring visitor. Where the Boiler- 
house is merely meretricous, the 
Henry Cole Wing betrays a touching 
confidence .in. our continuing 
willingness to enjoy.' : •• 


Peter Kemp 

Graham Greene - 1 Accuse 

■ bbc 2. - ■ 

Graham Greene - / ' Accuse ' was 
publicized as a roup: at last, the author 
was breaking his "llfelongrule never to 
appear on television”. This was not 
quite accurate - Greene has appeared 
briefly on Hungarian television: and, 
though unseen, contributed an 
informative soundtrack to an Omnibus 
programme about his work. Still, the 
event was enough of a rarity to justify 
expectancy - which it then rather 
dashed. 

One disadvantage was the fractured 
-format: bits of interview scattered 
among rather piecemeal summary of 
Greene's charges -- in his pamphlet, 
J' Accuse - of corruption on the C6te 
d'Azur. A further handicap was the 

« . - 1 • sL. ...... 


observed how life in Nice, with its 
feuding gangs, seems to be imitating 
Brighton Rock. 

Legal qualms were perhaps 

responsible lor the programme s rather 
shaky. ' handling of ' Ote'ene’s 

indictments iti J’ Accuse (the flint ended 
with the news lhat he’d just beeir fined 
£2,700 for libel). But, certainly, it 
didn’t examine -the pamphlet's case 
folly. Where the film served a very 
useful function was in allowing those 
accused to appear fox themselves. 


accused to appear fox themselves 
Their modes of explanation proved taSSffiftSlSS 

illuminating. Daniel Guy, the 
pamphlet’s main target, argued that, Indeedol horror, the 

by going to law rather than having “the 
matter . . . settled quite differently", 
he' proved he had no criminal 
connections. Mayor M6decln, filmed 
amid the polished parquet and 
varnished portraits of the Civic 
Reception Rooms, glossed overcorpses 
found in Nice as imports from 
Marseilles or the by-products ; of 
“returning Algerians". Announcing 


.Y Seventy-five years 


^ 16,1908 carried the 

°/ Arthur Irwin . 
Thadeus Delane, Editor 

."* Ufc “ d 


on: J. TVDelane 


England, and perhaps in, Europe. All 
, forms of opinion gravitated naturally 

• towards him',.' and his iqfntf - was 
I independent enough to sift and balance 

it, He waS rarely, If ever, led away^by 
one dlique of opinion, ;gnd the saying 

• might well, be applied to him that ‘he 
i saw life whole". , . The letters oJLord 
■ iTorrington In there volumes gprd, 
V perhaps, the most striking HIustraHdn 
i of hir power in this respect,-7jey 
I-' contain the most frank revelations of 
*'■ the feelings- bf .thp Court, qnd-jrj 
i- evidently. • written npt ; mere 
, interesting gossip, put as matenals for 
t the guidance oT a mah P" wbom the 

! writer placed Absolute rel l ^: rc 
r would seemjrom tji^m that Pelane 
s was the meafis of conveying ; to. the 

i ,'pf : the Sofil 1 ^ ■ 


jfe^^^ hditor In 1841, When 
- whnder ihe second John Wal- 
Barnes, had achieved a great- 
him In 
wfth Lord- 
jchjjL Charles Wood, the' 1 
soon efterwardswith- 
-jJlj^^PHi Lord Palmerston, 
32?? ' V - It ls remarkable that 


* miisi wja.nu.nao.nis napa . 

' Phlse - through the 
wXnrfSS : y reached: - the 1 

forced ; 


fact as his dread of boredom. “Isn't 
boredom sometimes . . . relaxing?” 

. one of them asked him bemusedly. Not 
. for Greene, the most cursory glance at 
his autobiographical writings would 
have made clear. A Sort of Life 
catalogues with relish his adolescent 
attempts to fend off the horrors of. 
apathy: hacking his leg with' ; a 
penknife, drinking hypg Jn ‘|be : darijv 
. room, draining a b qt (16 , MftSSfci 
drops, munching a bunch’ of deadly 
nightshade, downing twenty- aspirins 
then plunging into a swimming-pool 
playing Russian roulette. Ways : of 
■ Escape, - Greene's later book - pf 
. memoirs; details his subsequent, mpre , 
sophisticated methods of combatting 
boredom; writing end travel. With 
i Him;; these often 1 overlap, and /ran, 
incorporate -another factor - political 
.involvement. Though this. programme 
suggested otherwise, J Accuse m t the , 
flrfftime Greene has used his pea to 
prod public figures. The Comedians 
was written to needle' Papa Doc - and 
succeeded: ?Le' HVre n'est pas bien 
iefit", . ; he r decl 9 red fit was alsq 

• reviewed unfavourably by the Haiti 
Department of Foreign Affairs In a 

i noteworthy document; ‘.Graham 

• Greene tiemasqufi finally, exposed;).; 
: PoMts;r about Paraguay in The 

• fJonoro/y‘ Consul / touched- Gcqera! 

' Strqessner on the raw. Where / ACooe 

differs from the .earlier bopkvis ip. 

>af: hovel?;': GKtert^M 


writer". 

Daniel Guy’s opinion of Greene's 
literary standing didn’t emerge. Butfre 
showed a serious ‘misunderstanding of 
the novelist In suggesting that what 
motivated his crusade -against- the 
milieu and. its mimons was fehr of 

j^^^^^Greetle’s ^ouro^yings - is 
something he greatly values. It Is 
necessary for his - writing and 
widespread - within it. Solitaries, 
outsiders, expatriates throng his 
-fiction; ' intellectual , and emotional 
Isolation is taken as a basic fact of life: 
Not feeling Integrated Into a grbup is 
second nature tp Greene: as he has 
frequently pointed put, it was arnohg ' 
his earliest, mrist •; , foirhatiye 
.experiences. Attending a school where 
his fdther'was headmaster, he foupd^ 
'himself torn between commitment to 
tiie family and to-his contemporaries: 
“Quisling's san". Repeated crossing of 
a clear dividing-line between home and- 
school stamped his responses for Jife -y. 
giving him among other things, - a- 
lasting fascination 'with what.Jie often 
softs up', in a favourite pbfate' from. 


New Oxford Books: 
Literature 

Tessofthe 

d’Urbervilles 

Thomas Hardy 
Edited by Juliet Gr Indie 
and Simon Gatrell 

Hardy always placed Tessfiratln 
the collected edition of his work, 
and It is essential that this above all 
of his novels should be read in lext 
that presents what ha wrote, and 
not what some compositor thought 
he should have written. This edition 
has been designed primarily to 
achieve that aim, but the 
introduction also gives a detailed 
account of the novel's writing and 
revision, and a description or the . 
major witnesses upon which the 
text Is based. £50 

Selected Letters 
of Andr4 Gide 
and Dorothy Bussy 

Edited and translated 
by Richard Tedeschl 

Andr6 Glde first met Dorothy 
Bussy In the summer of 191 8. For 
both Itwas the startof a friendship 
that was to last over thirty years, • 
and of a busl ness relationship of 
equal duration, for Dorothy BusBy 
was to translate all Gide's major 
works into English in that time. 

These letters chart the cou rse of a 
remarkable relationship: since they 
rarely met, they conversed on 
paper, and were better able to 
express the anguish, jealousy, and 
love (on her part), the concern and 
circumspection (on his) , they • 
felt. £17.50 21 April 

The Oxford Book 
of Death •; 

Edited by D. J. Enright ' 

This bQOk contains a liberal . 

■ selection of writings on death . The 
range of speculation and opinion 
and emotion, from ancient times to ' 
the present aay, from East to West, 
is vast and Inspiring: though It has 
-fta share of fear and sadness and - 
Indeed of horror, there are too 
many examples of worldly wit, 
dignity end humour, drama and 
Imagination, for the effect Id be .. 
morbid, ordepre3Blng.E9.50 
21 April 

The Life and 
Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy, 
Gentleman 

Laurence Sterne . 
Edited by 

fan Campbell Roes : 


Derwent May 


siiftny shots hvi^a romping*, wilti 
, Gr«ne's allegations about the. darker 
•Mi pf life in Nice,- demonstrated -that 
•he's *fil[ patrolling thtt shadowy Sector- 
rivitn an tindimfnlshed energy. ;' 


pldtprebf epoloty Iscohneolsd fo 
the p0raonalltyofthenrirralor,i i 
Marcel, whose experjehcearid’ 
Ideas areshowp to have an , 
Intimate relationship with the style 


paperbrick N .-£1;76 Past Masters 
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American notes 

Christopher Hitchens 


fear or hypochondria 11 


Norman Mailer has stayed awBy from’ Hemingway could hardly have pul it from “worry, fet ... . 

fiction for over ten years. He would more pithily. How nice to be reminded that it is 


probably describe his imminent return 
to it as a “comeback 1 *. Certainly, his 
fondness for pugilistic metaphors 
remains as great as ever. Ancieiii 
Evenings, the first volume of his 
projected trilogy set in Pharaonic 
society, which Is due out in May, even 
sounds like a session of bleary 
reminiscence with Jake La Motta. 
And, as Mailer himself puts it in a 
forthcoming Interview with Harvard 
Magazine: 

By the time you reach your sixties, 

r , u ili. tiualCtl, 


published, with its wondmusly 

S emollient message, from Pleasantville. 

, very sensitive j n f actt overything about the RD is 
tl imperialism", yathei jolly until you remember that it 
They like to deprecate Dallas 
themselves, and they like to deplore 
the global spread of Hollywood values 
and MacDonald's hamburgers. But, if 
one can risk the generalization, they 
don't relish any sneering at these 
artefacts when it comes from other 


is, by his own account, the President's 
favourite reading. 


people. Their response on such 
occasions is akin to that of the British 
_ _ . traveller, who will inveigh against 

you feel as if you re in the twelfth priu Cess Margaret when among 
r<wnd and you’re battered .... It Mends, but who bristles like a 
may be that part of remaining^ a porpen tine should an outsider impugn 

the Royal Family in the slightest. The 
other day, I noticed the excellent Ray 
Sokolov, cultural commissar at the 
Wall Street Journal, denounce 


writer is to ring yourself more und 
more with various protections. 
Arguably. But. as the interview 
proceeds. Mailer doffs the gumshield 
and gloves and finds himself conceding 
(lie oddest points. He tells the 
questioner (his student and admirer 
Robert Bcgicbihg) that: 

I'm n great believer in karma. I do 
believe that we’re not here just one 
. time, and l don’t have any highly- 
organized theology behind that - it’s 
just a passing conviction that keeps 
returning. ■ Karma tends to make 
more sense than ft world conceived 


European anti-American snobisme as 
“the anti-Semitism of the Left”. I 
wrote, but did not post, a letter to him 
pointing out that he thinks the Left is 
anti-Semitic anyway. 

Now, Ariel Dorfmati has taken a 
deep breath and exhaled with The 
Empire’s Old Clothes: What the Lone 
Ranger, Baba and Other Innocent 
Heroes Do To Our Minds. As a 


... Chilean exile, Dcrfman has a 

- without it, because when you think relationship of friendly but guarded co- 
of (he incredible elaborations that go existence with the United states.- He's 
into any one human being, it does enthralled by Donald Duck, enchanted 
seem wasteful of the cosmos to send by Tonto and very much taken with 
us out just once to feam all those Superman. However, a stern sense of 
things, Rnd then molder forever in the fitness of things compels him to 

decode the apparently innocuous and 
challenge the ideas and images which 
he things are being transmitted. L think 


the weeds. 

So, the two-fisted Mailer has taken 
refuge In psychobabble. He says, 
unfalsifiably, that “I don't think it's an 
accident that I'm a novelist”, On the 
same footing is. his opinion that 
"probably a social evening in Egypt in 
that period three thousand years ago 
was as interesting as an evening in New 
York today", Which, when one recalls 
some of Mailer’s New York evenings, 
Is uMame a, remark os oho could meet 
.With In aday s journey. Only, once does 
a flash of the old fighter show Itself. 
That's when he avers, with apparent 
seriousness, that: 

Movie stars fascinate me. Their lives 
are so unlike anyone else'j. You. 
could , almost postulate they come 
• from another planet. The.way of life 
of. the movie star speaks of another 
order of existence, . 


he reads too much Into Babar the 
Elephant, but he's written a very witty 
ana clever chapter on the Reader's 
Digest. Here, Dorfman believes, is the 
summa of huddle American wisdom. 
Its very title- in Spanish it is published 
Selecciones - Implies a 


as 


There isn't what you might call a cult of 
the amateur in Amenca. The word 
"professional” is a compliment in all of 
its declensions. But there are some 
salient exceptions. One of them is I. F. 
Stone, who has occupied his retirement 
from journalism In -the study of 
classical Greek, teaching himself the 
language and poring over the canonical' 
texts as he once scrutinized the blue 
books and while papers of Washington 
skulduggery. Over the last few weeks 
huge audiences have assembled in New 
York and in Georgetown to hear his 
re- working of the trial of Socrates. 
Next month, he's delivering the three 
talks at Harvard. Briefly, Stone has 
imported ail the brusque tconoclasm ot 
his previous career to the exercise of 
proving that Plato was a sell-out . He 
argues that Socrates was unfairly tried 
and wrongly executed, but that he had 
heen asking for it ever since the 
aristocrats were expelled to Eleusis. 
More, he believes that Socrates would 
not have survived any of the hierarchic 
Utopias proposed by his disciple (who 
never really pleaded a strong defence 
of the old man). A sample of the Stone 
analysis reads like this: 

Socrates called himself “the gadfly of 
Athens". But what the hell kind of a 
gadfly was he when he never spoke 
up against slavery, or against the 
Sicilian expedition? 

It's never been disputed that Plato and 
Socrates were inclined to look down 
upon the many-headed, and the late 
R. H. S. Crossman wrote famously of 
Plato that he was an ancestor of 
fascism. But Stone has gone one better 


groups of non-specialists. It also 
reminds me of the soundness of 
Plato's pessimism about the 

E ossibility of conveying the truth to 
irge groups of one's fellow citizens. 

Others have echoed his (Griswold’s) 
point that there is an antithesis, in 
Plato, between the philosopher and the 
tyrant. Will popularization lead to 
enlightenment? 

«** 

New Yorkers are trying to get used to a 
new poster, often in the shape of a 
full-page newspaper advertisement. A- 
striking figure, apparently an attempt 
to harmonize Boaaicea with the Statue 
of Liberty, sports a badge reading "I 
love New York." For the next month, 
the city is to be regaled with a 
succession of British cultural events, 
under the general title of Britain 
Salutes New York. The festival is to 
mark the bicentenary of British 
recognition of American 
independence - which in Georgian 
terms took the surprisingly quick time 
of seven years. It was from New York 
that the British finally departed and the 
city, was for a brief time the capital of 
the United States - as, in everything 
but politics, it still is. 

The patrons are the Prince of Wales 
and the First Lady, with the help of the 
British Council and an amorphous 


Sf y ^ 

oj Constable and Henry Moowft 
Metropolitan Museum, a loan hSS 
Royal Academy to the 
Academy of A?. I & 
Holbeins at the Pieroom 
Library. Her Majesty afe 
pleased to lend her FalS 
Collection, which vnll been viewy £ 
Cooper Hewitt Museum. 
going to be a showing of SiSE! 
Spencer, who is almost unknown? 
America, and of the paintings of 2 
Winston Churchill, who is weEboJ 
but not as a painter. Other W 
events seem designed to add to At 
curious cheinistiy of Anglophilia hm 
- there s to be a Chelsea Flower Show 
an Oxford and Cambridge boat W 
and an effort was even made to imoori 
the Grimethorpe Colliery B Jg 
great laundering of tuxedos is is 
progress, with evenings of the Loodoa 
Symphony Orchestra and the Royal 
Shakespeare Company in prospect 
Academics and historians are rwkflnii 
symposium on Angio-Araerka 
relations, and to this Paul Chanra, 
Minister of the Arts, enquired i( he 
might come. One venerable professor 
responded graciously to this by saying, 
"Cnips’s son is always welcome/ 
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to the editor 


Women Writers 

- I admitted in the course of my 
J t of W. Warren Wagars 
,2nd Visions (March 18) that 1 
old-fashioned when It comes 


to 


0 mu not ready — -- — 

fiction", though I have 
-wdtm from the polite "Miss" to the 
Sir "Jane". Whatever the 
is in Italy- where I do not like 
St called Burgess by perfect 
SjUswho interview me - the use of 
frpj fin surname in Britain is 
Jafoaed chiefly by male schools and 
u. It has the wrong tone for ladies. 
fKjmibly f have to be taught to be 


and they amount to more than half the 
quotations in his review. No one can be 
sure how far an audience affects a poet 
or, indeed, the poet his audience; but 
these facts suggest that Peter Porter's 
connection with the Group was less 
transient than Blake Morrison alleges. 

PHILIP HOBSBAUM. 

Department of English, The 
University, Glasgow. 

‘The Sacred 
Executioner’ 

Sir,-J. Duncan M..Dertett (April 1) 
professes to find ludicrous the thesis or 


S And. whatever we^re told, i tie oacrea executioner, mat 

only Eliot and George Eliot antisemitism has ansen from the role of 
i unabbreviable pseudonym, like , * ie Jews ,n tlie Christian mvth as ex- 


Author, Author 


comprehensive, universal access' of 
knowledge, a hoard of omniscience 

from Which .the guardians have hv aiioorRtino thi» nnnlnov nf Am«rirnn auuressea uj me cuiiui. iw tunes 
judiciously .Co*, SjWjL-* - - <* 


Competition No 118 
Readers are invited to identify the 
sources of the three quotations which 
follow and to send us the answers so 
that they reach this office not later than 
May 13. A prize of £10is offered for the 
first correct set of answers opened on 
that date, or failing that the most 
nearly correct - in which case inspjred 
guesswork will also be taken Into 
consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 
118” on the envelope, should be 
addressed to the Editor, The Times 


hoped for; yet it is a disappoiolmni 
that endures and endures, long ate. 
they have left her or settled in her. 

Competition No 114 
No answers were received. 

Answers: 


libit Twain. 

ANTHONY BURGESS, 
tiRuc Grimaldi, 98000 Monaco. 

Churchill in 
PinkSilk 

Sir, -In his review of The Goebbels 
Met 1932-1941 (March 18) Harold 
ksHggests (hat the Nazis’ most 
Ant political speaker was 
aimed in bis fantasy of British 
idiial decadence by his belief that 
tkrriiDl wore pink silk underwear”. 
9 b was no fantasy. Churchill did 
fed war silk underwear and to the 
lotof my recollection it was at least 
UKricmred, something between 
tanl" and culsse de nymphe aimie. 

ALASTAIR FORBES. 

187 Chateau d'Oex, Switzerland. 


Tautology, aside, Fitzgerald und 


touching to be reminded that i 
1989 issue contained two pieces 
(“Manhattan; Neurotic and 
Fascinating” and “Chino goes 
Shopping'7 which Indulged the RD’s 
need tQ make personalities out of 
complex entities. . How amazing to 
learn of the Qiicago physician who 
prescribed the # aggressive common 
sense of the Digest to patients suffering, 


modern totalitarianism. 

Professional classicists have reacted 
with a mixture of amusement, anger 
and disdain. Charles Griswold 
commented from Howard University 
that 

Mr Stone’s recent lectures reminded 
me that the philosophic issues raised 
. by Plato can be exciting to large where 


solution and results will appear on 
May 20. 

I These are regions of possibility, 
and ... I could not but speculate on 
the future. Here are wide tracts of 
fertile soil watered by abundant rains. 
The temperate sun warms the life 
within the soil ... here at last is n land 


Sik Darrell Bates’s most recent 
book, The Abyssinian Difficulty, was 
published in 1980. • 

.T. J. Binyon’s crime - novel. Swan 
Song , was published last year. - 

■ ‘ l . ’ ? ' • « . 

James Booth (s the author 6f Writers 
and Politics in Nigeria,. 1981”. • ■ 

Sarah Bradford's Disraeli was pub- 
lished in 1982. 

J. A. Burrow is the nuthor of 
Medieval Writers Qnd Their Work , 
1982. 

Er/k de Mauny was the BBC Mos- 
cow Correspondent from 1963 to 1966, 
and 1972:to 1974. - . ... ; . 

.MARttN DOnsviroimi is the; edit or of 
m Engllsh, •' ; 


white men may rule and 
1 , ■■ ■ ■■■ 11 1 ■ prosper .... Above the whole scene 

Among this.' week’s contributors waved The Flng, and in the foreground 

-on the .sandy_ beach the great- 


CHW8TOPHBR Hitchbns is Washington 
Correspondent for The Nation. 

N. M. Horsfaia is a lecturer in Greek 
and Latin' at University College 
.Lopdon. 

Michael HOWARD Is Regius Profes- 
sor of Moderli History at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 


Redmond O’Hanlon has contributed gra . n ?. cW1 ^ n ? f . the crossing-sweeper 
essays io The Darwinian Heritage : A and the sandwich-man sported by the 


Centennial Retrospect, 
lished this year. 


to be pub- 


Raymond Plant is Professor of Poli- 
tics at the University of South- 


waves that beat by the Southern Pole, 
or sang aloud for joy in the beauty of 
their home and the pride of their race. 
2 Butin Victoria's reign, when the tide 
of emigration was still running stronger 


Denis Judd is 
Reading, 2982. 


the author of Lord 


Jonathan K bates teaches English at 
the City of London, School. 

i 

Peter Kemp's H. G. Weils and the 
Culminating Ape was published ear; 
Her ibis year. > . 

Anoeua, Leighton is a. lecturer .In the 
English Department at theUniversi- 


ampton. A revised and extended ver- than ever,. the postage stamp kept the 
sion of his Hegel , 1973, is to be cottage at home in touch with the son 
published l8ter this year. ■ who had “gone to the Colonies”, and 

often he would return on a visit with 
John Skorupski’s . Symbol and money in his pocket, and tales of new 
Theory, 1976, appeared in paperback lands of equality and self-help and 
earlier this year. maybe an affectionate contempt for 

slow old ways at home. . 

f 3 How can one ex pJaln what England is 

»J2S at he Un,verslly S° ul h’ to the South Africans who come to the 


ampton. 

Thomas Sutcliffe is a Producer for 
BBC Radio. 

Wi luam ThOmas is a Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. ~ 


country as visitors, tourists, 
immigrants, students? To them 
England is truth, and it is dream; 
England is reality, and it Is pure 
vlsiop. . England is ajl they, nave 


1 Lord Henry was a gwi 

clectioneerer, 
Burrowing for boroughs like a ran 
nbUL . 

But county contests cost him reAtf 
dearer, ' 

Because the neighbouring Scotd 
Earl of GiftgabM 
Had English influence on the seu-uffl 
sphere here 

His son, the Honourable Dd 
’ DicedraWm. ; 

Was member for the “other Inteiw j 
-••• (meaw| ; 

The same self-interest with a digfi 
leaning)- .! 

Lord Byron, Don Juan, canto lkj 
stanza 70. '■ .. . • 1 

2 One rainy afternoon loaj Qyg i 
was entreated to deliver injhe Mf"*' 
his lecture on Fish. H*- JJ ^ 
complied, and succeeded ■ tJJJJJj 
his audience more, and lig™”* 
them as much, as any of Mfe 
pretentious brother lectareR.^, 
have done- We shall not 
lecture, but we refer three who “‘L 
curious on the subject to 
meeting of the 

Society, under the president 
Fncing-both-ways, Md W 
presidency of Lord 
T. L. Peacock, OryU W 

chapter 18. . .• J.-. q, \ 

3 Lord Lancer is a man oflKgj^l 

loves thearts. He has dechuedt^ 

in public. He never 8J 5 
word. Biit I must be off ; .JfJJ 
does not subscribe *? A nc teliiir*i 
poets can treat time withri^ 
Harold Pinter, M 
act 2. 


Jk itoe in' the 

leiamorphosis” is ‘*1 

> I can force upon the town 
1m ibe only Ima 


early poem 
am only the 
•" not 


ecutioners of the Divine sacrifice. The 
convenors of Vatican Council II did 
not find this thesis ludicrous when they 
sought to absolve the Jews of the 
charge of deicide with its accompany- 
ing doctrine of the accursedness of the 
Jews. Nor did the Fathers of the 
Church who declared that the curse of 
Cain was upon the Jews. Professor 
Derrett is apparently unaware of the 
mass of evidence that has been col- 
lected by Christian writers such as Mal- 
colm Hay, Friedrich Heer, Rosemary 
Ruether, James Parkes and many 
others to show Christian responsibility 
for antisemitism. His complacency is 
fortunately becoming rare among 
thinking Christians, as recent articles 
and letters In The Times show. 

Since Derrett does not give the 
slightest indication of my line of 
argument, but merely holds up to 
ridicule one garbled detail after 
another, may I explain how 
anthropological considerations enter 
into my thesis? The role of the Jews In 
the Christian myth, I argue, is similar 
to that of dark figures in previous 
myths associated with human sacrifice: 

ian 

__ Scandinavian 

mythology. These figures, as a wealth 
of anthropological data . makes 
probable, derive from a ritual practice 
of cursing and driving into the desert 
the performer of the necessary 


Peter Porter 

■ Si, f la 'Blake Morrison’s ilium 

tad rightly praiseful study of mytns associated wim numan saenne 
trier's Collected Poems (April examples are Set, in Egypt! 
U there are nevertheless small mythology, and.Loki, in Scandinav. 
ihdt*..' 


' • "■ Porter's sacrifice, so that the tribe or 
Bfc^KfriiteJ,J. ho V gh,s ? n tl,e . Community can absolve itself of the 
5 ^ *11962/3 in the Collected deed of blood by which it achieves 
and Tlie World of Simon * L 


salvation. In the Christian myth, the 
role of dark figure or Sacred 
Executioner Is performed individually 
by the eponymous Judas, and 
collectively oy tne Jewish people. 
Derrett, however, has his own 


1 »ppeared in Poems Ancient & 

The two poems of 
( Office Friendships” and 
Ihe House Party”) which 
Mormon Implies were models 

■WK h? fttafuw O? rS explanation of antisemitism: it is due to 
IjSS) wd"'Hctlo^e^ Home th ® Jewa ’ “self-imposed- and ... 
kin Be My Guest I (1975) The lachrymose endogamy .-Translated 
was ffiy Sedbv lnt0 English, this means that the Jews 


and his use of fantasy 
^ng at Sordid Creck’O 
m imitate him, not the 
lHL round, though “Office 
snips was an attempt to write a 

PiiS^ uden ’ 8 “The ^ve Feast” 
p«upper room at midnight . . 

L . . . GAVIN EWART. 
^.Kenilworth Court,. Lower 
R °ad t London SW15. 

ln renewing 
Peter Porter 
rnfcn to that anther's "brief 


Recently published annuals Include 
two from Macmillan, Thomas Hardy 



chill : A Political Life wrts published'' 
in 1981. /■ ■ • • 

Geoffrey Grioson’s most recent 
book. Freedom of the Parish, was 
published Iasi year. 

Christopher Hash's books include 
Reformation and Resistance in Tudor 
Lancashire, 1975. 

JosE Harris is a. Fellow ' of St 
Catherine's College, Oxford, and the 
author of William Beveridge ! A 
Biography, 1977. 


Alan Mackay is a lecturer in Crys- 
.tallography at Birkbeck College, 
London. 

William Mann is the author of 
Richard Strauss, A Critical Study of 
the Operas. 1964. 

Ruth McCurry is Joint Editor of the 
quarterly magazine Christian. 

David Nokes is a' lecturer in English 
at King's College London. 


Jennifer UqLow is the editor of 
Essays Oh Literature and Art by 
Walter Pater, 1975. 


eludes 

Biographers 


Hardy and his 
Peter J. Casa- 


Wiluam ' Vaughan's Gentian 
Romanticism (ind English Art will be 
reviewed in a future issue of the 
TLS . 


grande, “The Love Store in Two on a 
bv John Bayley; “Words, in 
all their intimate accents” (on Har- 
dys metrics) by. Tom Paulin, "Tho- 
mas Hardy, Donald Davie, England 
and the English" by John Lucas; and 
a survey of recent Hardy studies, 
Robert Wells’s verse translation of review ^ arida bibliography. The 
Virgil', C'orglc was published last ttfep'hyT'd^ 0 r^viaw o7The 

SriJ” 4 . ovra; Essay, on Sean 

Malcolm Yapp’s most recent book is 
Strategies of British Indig: Iran and 
Afghanistan 1798-1850, 1980. 


, --- Essay, .on ■ 

O Casey s Autobiography by Michael 
Kenneally. who qfeo contributes an. 
W- *» J’Moaels and^Medlators in 
the Autobiography of Sean O’Casey" , 


Culture, from the * 

of Bighfttontb-C^huy jFSijt 
also pt appeared. u p n£ L ^ 
torsbfp of W:£l35’ 


t'.'iL 


hating excIuMveness, shown especially 
In their ban on intermarriage. This 
view is not so much an explanation of. 
antisemitism as a manifestation of it. In 
(act, the Jewish ban on intermarriage 
with non-Jews is exactly parallel with, • 
the Christian ban on intermarriage 
with non-Christians: ie, It is a protection 
of the faith, , not an expression of 

racialism or hatred; . ■ • 

Denelt states that I have, left out of 
my- book an ail-important fact: “The 
ancient Jews (ana mwiy . ‘of tneir.. 

frt iL - -- — . * - w..w descendants) share the ; .. genujfl.e 

to the Group" which "never oriental concept, of immense age, tnat 
i.rLT 1 muc| t even in the 1960s”. the sufferings of the just are an 
bot'aftything that atonement tor the wicked. This 
*£a g “ ncc: ,l was a creative “fact”, Derrett presumably means, 
•“lunar whose purpose was to refutes my contention that the Hebrew 
^M^rk of young writers to the Bible opposes the concept : of VKttlQus 
,v, 0 ' . ^belr contemporaries, atonement. What, then, does Derfett 

“^*beets of work' to be make of the passages la the Hebrew 
‘**5 circulated before each Bible that explicitly oppose: the ; idea 

that one man^ suffering ^ri atone for 
the tin, of others? ''The. fathertehsn 
.not be nut to death for the cUidren, 
neither shall the children be put to 
death for foe fatbew: every man sha 
■ L! s own sfn’ (Deut 

itself Into the win aK 4i 31 :3? 

im, Kir. Hov^S on his descendantp» and aboded^d ft 
!A'4si; vi^5giv3 :expiabtebyanOtherii:SiffiaH . 

""inis over nirie years Many modeni scholars, afgue tnat 

a Pharisee Mgggtaffi 
Jeep . jtoems Ulrich ; execUted as a. rebel 

9n| uroup shejots, bqrausehe.was a claimant to foe Jewish . p 


na”) and Violet M. u 
Studies, Volume XVI u» 
by James D. Slmmonds ^ 
versity of Pittsburgh Pjg' • «« 

8229 3465 5). It wdjJ * ‘ 

•The Wedding in 
Cheryl H. Frescb, 0 

and “The h rt >rted itHo summS J® ?U tt0 deftt ^ rt for Tr h, l 

das” by Charlotte F. ^.adapted llself .lhto the *24:16; see atob^ It-j 

12 of Studies In 


i* nd hieetlngs were held 
PCnods roughly cor- 
i University terms. 

-fore me a complete file of 
be Group, from late 
carted it; Jo summer 
.adapted itself Into the 


throne, ie, a messiah-figure. Derrett 
dismisses this view as unworthy of 
discussion, ln the process, he hIso 
dismisses the bulk of modern Biblical 
scholarship, including the work of 
Rudolf Bultmann. Only he, Derrett, is 
aware of the true point of departure, 
which is to regard Jesus as one who 
believed in a “super-religion", who 
regarded himself as a sacrifice, who 
believed "he could redeem all cultures 
from the burden of their common 
inheritance (they were all slaves to 
sin)”. This windy stuff is to be 
substituted for the modern effort to see 
Jesus in his Jewish background as a 
Jewish teacher and activist. This effort, 
however, will not be halted by 
Professor Derrett's pathetic obscur- 
antism. 

HYAM MACCOBY. 

Leo Baeck College, Manor House, 
Finchley, London N3. 

Catullus 

Sir, -- Freddy Hurdis-Jones (Letters, 
February 4) and James Michie may be 
amateurs, but they are not necessarily 
fools. Whatever deference may be due 
to scholarly opinion, Christopher 
Stnce’s claims (Letters, March 18) go 
beyond the bounds of good manners 
ana good sense. On this, as on all other 
matters, we can safely assume that 
scholarly opinion is divided. 

Two points, then, in favour of the 
amateurs: 

(a) trusare may be “hopelessly rare", 
but there is not much doubt that it is a 
frequentative of trudere. So to 
translate trusantem as “wanking" is as 
unlikely (at least) as to take pueOae as a 
dative of advantage. (And now, by the 
way. did Catullus know what be was 
wBnking about?) 

(b) For purely technical reasons it is 
very unlikely that the poem describes 
anything that actually happened. Vix 
femlna supina, facile vir promts, se 
movere potest : the action described in 
the last line would not be possible 
without the strong assistance of a third 
party. The 'scene described is 
‘‘hilarious” - we are told so six times in 
four lines, rather repetitively; It only 
takes three more to describe the 
Incident and complete the poem. 
Whatever the Identity of the girl, she 
would have to be there for the Incident 
to be as comical as Catullus expects us 
to find It. . 

I doubt If Cato believed, or. was 
intended to believe, that the scene was 
a real one. What he was expected to 
laugh at was the product of Catullus' 
lewd and comic fancy. The alternative 
explanation, on the contrary, depicts a 
scene (and indeed a mentality) that 
borders on the punitive and severe. .. 

* D. B. TAYLOR. 

Basil Blackwell Publisher Ltd, 108 
Cowley Road, Oxford. 

‘Edmund Ironside’ 

Sir, - May I present foe other side of 
foe coin on the authorship of the two 
anonymous plays which Eric Sams 
(August 13, 1982) would like to see as 
early works by Snakespeare7 If one fa 
’ willing to accept vocabulary , statistics 
as evidence in such cases, then fop 
neatest weight should be- myenjffi, 
those statistics which use the ruU 
vocabulary and less weight to suen 
methods as used by Eliot Slater 
(Utters, March 18) which use only a 
small sample. I, myself, employ two 
■ methods: ortd. relative* vocabulary 
overlap, is similar toSlatert far* wprt 
overlap, except that, it uses, all the 
words of foe texts being compared; the 
other is a cluster; analysis employing 
the forty most frequently tised words in 
/Elizabethan letters.. 

A' cluster "analysis ,>f forty-one. 
Elizabethan fokfo, ianonymous ind 
-attributid;. supports Slater’s finding 
that the anonymous. play EfoMWJri. 
clusters /CioSeiy with the two 


respectively. However, it clusters must 
closely of all with Robert Greene’s 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay at 3.152 

? er cent. Considering that Robert 
irecnc wrote a similar play, Aimer IV, 
about a love-sick, warlike king, he is 
the likely author of Edward ni. In a 
ranking of vocabulary size for eighty 
Elizabethan texts which 1 nave 
compiled, there arises a further 
difficulty in accenting Edward III as an 
early play by Shakespeare, in that it 
ranks higher than any play by 
Shakespeare except Henry V - the 
large vocabulary of the latter play 
arising from the scenes in French. 
Again, Edward 111 is more likely the 
work of an older, untvensfty-trained 
writer like Greene, than of a young, 
relatively un-schooied Shakespeare. In 
the frequency of common words the 
Euclidean distance between Ironside 
and Edward III is 8.361 per cent. 
Whereas, , like mast plays by 
Shakespeare, Edward 1U has ‘‘the” as 
the most frequent word, in Ironside the 
word “the” is the third most frequent 
word (after “and" and "to"). 

LOUIS ULE. 

27 Mustang Road, Rolling Hills, 
California 90274. 

‘The Rare Art 
Traditions’ 

Sir, - Martin Kemp's arithmetic in 
his review of Joseph Alsop's The Rare- 
Art Traditions (March 25) is sadly awry 
if he thinks that an increase in value 
from five florins to 1,500 represents "a 
gain of 300 per cent". A gain of 300 per 
cent would amount to fifteen florins, 
giving a present value of twenty florins. 
In fact the value increased 300-fold , the 
actual gain being 299 times the original 
value - that is, 29,900 per centl 

PHILIP M. DE PARIS. 

5 Gold Street, Stalbridge, Dorset. 

Dictionaries and r / 
Trade Marks 

Sir, - I suppose it. 1$ unlikely that 
many of your readers will have paid 
attention to the EEC draft directive on 
trado marks. It does, however, contain 
a provision which directly concerns 
scholars and editors ofliteraiy works of 
reference. 

Both the directive and the accom- 
panying draft regulation (articles 4 and 
9 respectively) will impose a legal duty 
on “publishers of a dictionary, 
encyclopaedia or similar work" to 


‘The English 
Hero’ 

Sir, - As I said in my earlier letter 
(March 11), 1 have no unreasonable 
expectation that Robert Hal&band 
would read my essay, even if he was 
reviewing it. His answer (Letters, 
April 1) indicates that he has stirred 
himself to read the title, which contains 
a quotation from Swift, which he has 
misunderstood. Swift was talking 
about refusing ("declining”) a lofty 
style . and the essay was concerned with 
this refusal, which extended to mock- 
heroic. How Hals band then “slipped 
into the error of assuming the declining 
style and heroic strain amounted to the 
mock-hemic”, and what he "jotted 
down" in his notes on that occasion, 
are doubtless matters of absorbing 
autobiographical interest. 

But since nobody could be expected 
to have the slightest idea of what the 
essay was about from Halsband'.i 
review, may I be permitted to say that 
it dealt with the theme of heroic self- 
portrayal (“sclf-nnology"), notably in 
the verses on .the Death, and with 
Swift's self-consciousness about 
adopting heroic postures? Readers 
acquainted with Swift's poems might 
think this theme (whatever the merits 
of the essay) not quite as unrelated to h 
volume bn 77ie English Hero 1660- 
1800 as Mr Halsbona’s reading of. his 
own jottings appears to suggest to him. 
CLAUDE RAWSON. 
Department of English, University 
of Warwick, Coventry. 

‘Trial by Jury’ 

Sir, - 1 fear that Sir Zelman Cowen’s 
memory of Gilbert’s Trial bv Jury 
( April 1) has failed him. The judge had 
risen to his position not by marrying a 
rich attorney’s eideriy, ugly daughter, 
but only by being engaged to her. 
When hfs practice. o^mn to flourish, be 
Jilted her: that, was hfa qualification for - 
trying a breach of promise of marriage: 

It will be remempered that the judge.' 
dealt with the case by mqriylng the . 
plaintiff.' ' ! ’ 

'• ' • PHILIP TAIT. , 

57 Raglan Court, Empire Way, 
Wembley, Middlesex. ■ 

Newspapers in 
Germany 


Sir, - In his 
Retallack's . play 


review of John 
Berlin, Berlin. 


which is also used as a trade mark shall t l” rc ' are no nalio l| 


■ Indicate that it Is a registered trade 
mark. The purpose of this Innovation is 
to hinder the effect of common usage 
turning a successful trade mark (eg 
Biro) into a generic term. 

It fa; however, an inadmissible, 
introduction Into' English law of a 
vested interest distorting the function 
of., a dictionary ,■ which fa to reflect 
actual use of words rather than their 


daily papers in Germany", but this is 
not so. There are at least two notional 
dailies, Ajiel Springer’s Die Welt and 
BUd (a tabloid), as well as a number of 
most’ influential, and important . 
supra regionAl daily. papers such as fob 
Frankfurter Allgmelne %eltimg,\ 
Frankfurter Rundschau arjd 
Silddeutsche Ztitutig to “close or . 



i.boeVon^ore::' 
la'f attempts of 


cpnsor 
— iiiijj 
_ fenttd rests 
business groups. 

Nelfoer the Commission's . ex- 
planatory memorandum nor foe report 
of the House of Lords scrutlfty'. 
committee nor the .-.debates' In the 
European- Parliament - show, any 
awareness of a literary interest in this 
issue'. Publishers of works of reference., 
owe no duty to trade-mark owners as a 
' class: their duties are rather to their 
readers and 1 to scholarship, -It rriust 
.therefore remain an iedl tonal decision; 


? EVA BORNEMANN. 
Scharten, Austria. 

The Tiptoft 
Chronicle 


ciusiere . wywv , : ~ 

anonymous ^ Henry VI plays, haying 
Euclidean distances to them of 3.747 
percent and4;M2der qentrespectly^ly 
fin a range of 2.223 per cenl fbr the two 
Tdmburiafhes to; ,2u.?43 r»t t 
between : MarloWi’s : ■: Ms(pna/e 
■Sh^hdrdatidpqoms^ 

of • Pembroke)- . S#* 

i.A™ o ^LfttHirtTed0se)V With bQth parts 


Sir, - R. B.. Dobson in .reviewing * 
Antonia Gransden's' Historical Writ- 
ing in-. England, ’ volume -II (March 
18) repeats her statement that the.* 
chronicle attributed ■'*> John Tiptoft 1 
fa' lost. It may be useful to .point .out 
thaf , the ' only. known manuscript Is ; 
based on linguistic usage whether jo 1 - now* tfol. 1096Q in foe 1 Henry- £. 
define a "caterpillar tractor” aS a Huntington;: Library, . San - Mar 1x10^ 
“tfitotor'wlth two endless metal belis^ vfllifqrnla, arid, will be described, -in'-; 
. (Shorter O ED) , or es a trade mark ; greater detail ip the catalogue df j«, 
applied ' to “earth-mixing . and- ' now 
mechanical handling equipraent” (UK pfoaching publication.! -v... • J ... 

Pr&s Gazette Guide to Regd-Trade- . ! '} DOVLE. 1 
names). . \ \ , University Xibrkry, Palace 11 Orefoi/ 

V . May 1 one hope t^ait even at th^ fate! , Durham^ • / : 1 ' * :■ i J- ..-r 

_x _• — — Rations can bc made.to . v . - ■ ~ — -- ^ ' — — ' 


NEVILLE MARCH HUNNINOS: • i, Writt<jn:bv'jQfcn«lely. 

■ 11 Russell Hill, Purley, Surrey. . Weapdlo©zesfqt m^qKpnghls name. . 
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CLASSICS 


Doing without the gods 


N. M. Horsfall 


Gordon Williams 
Technique and Ideas In Ihe Aendd 
301pp. Yale University Press. £22.50. 
036602852 0 

Virgilian studies in English creep 
unswervingly - a handful of commen- 
taries excepted - towards their nadir. 
That does not mean that the topic is 
drained dry by generations of scholarly 
effort. Far from it; we lack, for 
example, adequate commentaries . on 
two-thirds of the Aeneid. But, 
mysteriously, Virgil has nowhere and 
never attracted the very best or 
Latinists, above all in the post-war 
English-speaking world, as ten years of 
reviewing books on the Aeneid grimly 
confirms. Such progress as there fs 
tends to be in articles; the books which 
might summarize what we have 
learned and thrust forward our 
understanding arc not written. 

Gordon Williams, progressing from 
a fellowship at Balliol to dial re of Latin 
at St Andrews and Yale, awakens 
expectations: the first of his four big 
books, Tradition and Originality in 
Roman Poetry , quite contrary to Us 
unfortunate and universally employed 
acronym, has now served as a prolix 
but vigorous stimulant to readers of 
Latin Tor fifteen years. He deserved, 
and won, admiration for the synthesis 
achieved between the linguistic and 
historical undemanding of Roman 
poetry, symbolized by Eduard 
Fraenkel, the teacher to wliom he has 
paid warm tribute, and the literary 
analysis of poetic texts, where he has 
attempted to dose the gap as Latin 
pants along a good lap behind English 


in the sophistication of its critical 
techniques. 

Williams addresses himself to two 
questions; first, whether the Aeneid .is a 
poem about the mythical world, linked 
non- integrally to the present, or about 
M the worldl of normal human 
experience, with a poetic claim to 
historical reality"; ana second, “what 
ideas are expressed in the epic and how 
can they be recognised as such." That 
“normal human experience" is the 
right answer to the first question, all 
serious students of Virgil, at least post- 
war, have recognized. To the colossal 
perspectives nis second question 
opens, he devotes explicitly thirteen 
pages, and though he is of course right 
to insist that the Aendd is rich in ideas 
of powerful personal and historical 
import, densely expressed and often 
standing in unresolved confljct, while 
containing no dominant ideology, 
readers may feel thwarted by the 
absence of extended and systematic 
discussion of the second topic. 

The gods dominate the book by their 
absence; Neptune enraged peering 
forth from the waves, iris slipping 
through tlio sky on her yellow wings, 
Juno tossing her head in fury are no 
more. Williams is beset by a 
compulsion to demythologize the 
Aeneid; for him the gods are figures (or 
tropes), means whereby tne poet 
expresses his own judgments without 
obtruding upon the narrative, means 
to embody or. personify human 
motivation, means to resolve the 
conflicting claims of free will and 
determinism. Fate, predictably, fores 
no better. This consistently overstated 
argument includes trenchantly 
expressed and still valuable 
paragraphs, whose truth has in many 
cases not been in doubt this century: 
Richard Heinze published his splendid 


and unsuperseded study of the Aeneid 
in 1902 (4tb edition, 1928) and his 
chapter on “Das Ubernatilrliche” 
already indicates just how best to 
handle Virgil’s gods. 

Ttoo small observations of detail 
should indicate the dangers of 
Williams’s extremism. First, he claims 
for Virgil as original the conception oi 
Fate as suggesting the inevitability ol 
Roman history in the years between 
Aeneas and the Aeneid. Bafflingly, 
however, no mention is made of Naevros’ 
“Punic War", a short pre-hexameter 
epic composed two centuries before 
Virgil. There Jupiter consoled Aeneas' 
mother Venus “with hope of things to 
come” and Venus actually gave 
Aeneas’ father AnchJses books 
“containing the future". That text 
Virgil and nis readers knew intimately: 
the Aeneid's prophecies of Roman 
history are indissodable from their 
literary antecedents. Williams’s Aen- 
neid is modernized and secularized, 
unacceptably; it remains a poem of the 
most complex literary resonances and 
though Virgil’s gods of course express 
an individual vision, they are 
simultaneously the gods of Homer, 
Naevius and Ennius and cannot be 
reduced in a paragraph to perfect 
compatibility with the non-theology of 
Epicurus and Lucretius. 

Secondly, Williams updates Virgil's 
portents and prodigies; he finds that 
their interpretation is purely in terms 
of ideas and emotions already existing 
*in the persons concerned. Neither 
Jupiter nor Fate can send them: they 
do not exist. The sequence of two 
portents and an oracle early in Book 
Seven, for example, suggests 
otherwise: they sow dissent between 
King Latinus and Queen Amata, they 
point away from Prince Tumus of 
Ardea as a fit Builor for their daughter 


Lavinia, and towards the late-arrived, 
unknown stranger Aeneas. They 
surprise, confuse and dismay the 
human actors- Though Williams is of 
course right to insist that the Aeneid 
does not constitute evidence that Virgil 
held a given set of beliefs, the sense of 
extra-terrestrial forces which the poem 
conveys is far from being eliminated. 

Williams makes modest claims for 
the translations which accompany his 
copious quotations; they show, act- 
ually, that he has thought lone and 
hard about the innumerable problems 
of interpretation and language in the 
poem and will help both students and 
specialists. But it is very hard to 
determine the book’s audience. It is 
almost bare of notes; the bibliography 
is individualistic, as the author allows, 
and frankly inadequate. Thus only 
specialists will realize that the rare 
glow of learning which illuminates 
page 205 derives from an article 
published in Cambridge (UK) in 1975, 
and fewer still, that a dozen pages on 
the function of the figure of apostrophe 
re-cover matters fully treated in live 
studies from the period 1900-1925. 
Whether the intention was to save 
money or to woo non-specialists, it is_ 
misconceived. ■ 

Such coyness helps no one and 
serves to disguise two grave issues. 
First, the strong sense that behind the 
modernities of terminology there lurks 
a conservative and derivative book. It 
is perfectly possible to say new things 
about th e Aeneid, but few will be found 
here. It is also true that much of what 
Williams says, though chiefly reflecting 
preoccupations of the period 1900-39 
with narrative technique, with 
inconsistencies of structure and 
changes of plan in the unfinished epic 
and with problems of fate and free will, 
for example, can indeed stand. 


mtUBAL HISTORY 


exhumation. Bibliographical <r*. • 

• ^nng the names of te 
Eduard Norden, Prescolt 
Matthaci, Cramp and ofc 

Second, the Aeneid as Willi*, 
presents it has a strange da 
essential ingredient in the ml* 
texture is missing. ArgurwK 
pursued vigorously, even 1od& 
through the poem, but 
imposes his own moulds and natu« 
and presents Virgil as a man ofkL 
rather than words. Far and nml 
most learned poet of Roman amiU 
expected readers of similar caiitoTt 
Williams's argumentative and notch! 
pages the issues discussed are lartrft 
stripped of their history. Many i 
Virgil’s unresolved ambiguities jadl 
inconsistencies are ifemiebo; 
inherited from complex Htemy 
antecedents, which the poet oftw 
simply preferred not to disentangle. Of 
which, not a word. Concern for Ik 
poet's sources would have ilhiarhuici 
not impeded the argument. Peitnpju 
inevitable consequence o( WiUiaru'i 
* approach is an unfortunate cropof 
.. understandings and errors of detail. 

Inexplicably, Virgil has cone to 
bring out the worst in his critics’ shk. 
Ever since Otis's influential m 
(1963), a striking study in baibaiiii 
prose, new standards ol unready 
are repeatedly attained. WilUamsdod 
not disappoint, though readers M 
from his Figures of Thoitghi maytt 
the going easier. For all the id- 
hidden and pleasantly out-dated ntak 
of Technique and Ideas . it h i 
melancholy reflection that the cosip 
page has risen some 1300 per ceatsiaB 
the indispensable TORP (1968). 


The grammar of the genes 


Crossbred children 


Jibehy Cherfas 

gH Made Life; A Gene tic 
Engineering Primer 
nOre. Oxford: Blackwell. £16 
Stack. £5.50). 

0113026 8 


In the library of genetic material to 
Which we have recently earned access, 
we have learnt our ABC and are now 
working through the grammar. 
Indeed, Jeremy Cherfas’s book Man 


Alan Mackay 

geological spans of lime. Today people 
work with micro-organisms and 
periods of days. Remarkably, there is 
good agreement on many issues. 


c genomes of complete animals to 
■ them in some computer memory. 


Paul and Anne Ehrlich 

Eztfoction: The Causes and 
Consequences of the Disappearance 
rf Species 

jto», Gollancz. £9.95. 

$$03114 X 


Model ife 7n«hVr i, ?i !, - DI,UK /VM ." Evolution, as observed for finches 
Genetic Engineering 

Primer’ and teaches us how to form .Hitherto man and animals have 
simple sentences in the language of ch ° sen ma,es for themselves and for 
life. The procedures are like those of f nd t,ie °NA which was 

word-processing and Ihe catalogues of s ® lect * d for propagation depended on 
restriction enzymes and complex _ ^survival of tne organism generated 


of the j 

store them in some computer memory, 
and even if wc did so it would still not 
be easy to run off a few copies of the 
Dodo if we wanted them. 


Bxian Leith 

IV Descent of Darwin; A Handbook 
i Doubts about Darwinism 

Ifop. Collins. £7.95. 

0052195488 


bjochemicals are, with good reason, 
like those of integrated circuits and 
components for the computer. 

Nature is dialectical. The DNA 
sequences determine the protein 
molecules which make up and operate 
the organism, which itself regenerates 
the pNA sequences and passes them 
on in edited form. Informational 


Philip Kitcher 

Atorfpg Science: The Case against 
Creationism 

213pp. MIT Press. £10.50. 

02011085 7 


lo breed in its turn. Stock-breeding, 
agriculture and medicine have 
controlled heredity by selecting those 
who would mate to produce new 
combinations of existing char- 
acteristics (Australia selects only one 
in six of prospective immigrants to 
produce new mates who would have 
desirable characters.) Now a new way 
is opening up, the direct editing of the 
structures are material, like the rest of ■ instructions. A decade ago, biological 
the organism, and subject to the same ® n 8»neers were working like pigeon- 




Robert Wells 


Richard Stoneman (Editor) 

Daphne Into Laurel! Translations of 
classical poetry from Chaucer to the 
present 

330pp. Duckworth. £24, . . 

0 7136 1646 3 , 

“A mere modem wit can like nothing 
that Is not modern , and a pedant 
nothing that ' Is riot Greek", Pope 
observed - In the Preface to -fils 
translation of the Iliad, The translator , 


indicated. The sway of Golding's tho pleasures of reading translation Is 
vereton of the Metamorphoses over that it is possible to watch with 
Shakespeare appears not simply in unmatched intimacy how a particular 
verbal echoes but in a constant poet’s mind works, because one can 
preoccupation with mysterious tram- know as one cannot with an original 
formation. George Sandys’s version, ’ * * .... 

published- . sixty years . after 
Golding's', was among Keats's 
favourite reading, affecting the 
movement of his verse and giving him, 

among other details, the lowingheifer ..... „„ .... »„ v 

at the altar in “Ode on a Grecian Urn’’, characteristics of both parents will be 
Sandys’s version has a particular claim present In an unaccountable 
to. fame. The last eight books, combination but It may be possible to 
translated while he was Treasurer of say that in this or that respect the child 
the Virginia Company at Jamestown, takes after one parent rather than the 
Seem tq be. the first piece of extended other. 

poetic writing in English to come from ; Daphne into Laurel contains a 


WWUIIW* TTI*** HU VI 

poem the point from which the poet 
begins. Perhaps the best way of 
understanding the range of possibility 
is to think of the translator and the 
author translated as the parents and 
the translation as the child. The 


missing. Two lines in a fine version by 
Bunting of Horace's u Eheu fugaces 1 ’ 
are printed as one. The brief passages 
of Information and comment which 
introduce each translator tend to be 
random and are sometimes plain 
wrong. This habit of inaccuracy makes 
it difficult to trust Ihe book on other 
occasions, particularly where - 
translation has its vagaries - one comes 
upon something puzzling or contorted 
in the verse. A deeper fault is that the 
book is much too short. Lyric and 
epigram are served well enough, but 
narrative, philosophical and satirical 
works need to be represented by 
extracts of far greater length If a sense 

ie »n ho nlu.n *. ( tk. 


Kish ihe advance of molecular biology 
at of the laboratory into the factory 
tad the hospital, possibilities for 
attic engineering, talked about since 
Mm Huxley's Brave New World , 
let become realities, and political 
ad social discussions of evolution 
km consequently sharpened. 
SMfloads of books reflect problems of 
Motion at the various levels of 
omoization, from molecules to 
iatllcctual life. Every day, discoveries 
dwut the fundamental genetic 
axhlKiy are being made whicn have 
ttakqoences for the whole edifice. 
Swiicc in general too, with 
oadiophe theory and mathematical 
is steadily improving our 
vndeniflffi&fg of the behaviour of 
rnpla systems. Altogether we may 




pleasures 

the discoveries which are to be nw 
versions of Horace by Philip rm 
and Allan Ramsay; ol tho Atnmf 
James Harlngton and William Mart 
Gifford’s Juvenal and Ha/i Muwl 
tho various translations hySir Jp| 
Beaumont and Sir Richard Fanai*j 
Chapman, Dryden and Pope art}® 
Of course; we are also froquentiysWW 
an unfamiliar ride to the work of 
familiar names. Yet it shouldjMN 


necessary to depend on an antlww»wM _ to study 
The Arts Council hos dct^Jlgaaiioit, had left 


he said, “must hope "to please but a ■ ^etic writing in iingtisn to come frpm ; Daphne Into Laurel contains a is to be given of the - translator’s 
few-’. Pope’s observation U truer . now oi poem That scattering of obvious mistakes. A line, accomplishment. 

fell yi*. . ft* lhc from a pasMS8 by ch,,thl " rli 

bred in the New World, of the rudeness 


classics have ceased to be familiar, so 
the reading of those translations which 
wire anfce considered an essential part 
of lhe.suiti brEngllsh poetry has fallen 
away too; and the neglect has been 
compounded in this century by a 
gcpernl' distaste for reading long 
poems., How many take Kents at h|s 
word and look - into Chapman’s 
Homer? Daphne into Laurel brings 
before us a continuous and. tergoTy 
forgotten tradition of classical 


The carelessness and the often 


support for the bringing 
of unobtainable classics* A owomj 
might be made with 
neglected work of Which Dspm m 
Laurel gives a first taste. 


whereof it cannot but participate". 

Ovid’s accouril of the Mediterranean 
dream-time, of fluid natural forms and 
plapes still to be named, is entered and 
changed by the landscapes of the 
Americap wilderness. •* ‘ - 

As Daphne into Laurel acknow- 

'transformation! 1 ' A ^SLSSZ H ° WA * D "“ T 

stands on its own, a new-made thing, 


Polite no longer 


Imre Salusinszky 


, I , J ; ol«l«iaa» Ull lia UVTII, a iicw-umuc uung 

translation ru nnmg from a few lines of and not in a state of slavish - Dj 
Vlrffil in Chaucer s Thn l-ramd nf T A i, H cA n <r j i 


Virgil In Chaucer’s The Legend of 
Good Women to C. H. Sisson’s free 
and faithful version .for: modern 
- London ■; of • Horace’s ' Carmen 
■ Saeculare. The need for such an 
anthology has been felt for r long time. 

Richard Stoneman 
useful Introduction 

English literature w 

written In terms Of the Influence of the 
classics’!, and. Daphne Ihto 

f rovldes frequent evidence' _. .. 
ngllsh poetry has been sustained 

the practice of translation. T 

appears first in .matters of diction and 
technique. Sincfe the question of what 


388pp. Guildford: Princeton 
University Press. £26. 


Johnson's word - dependence. One 
must not quarrel with the fact that a „„„„„„ r ,„ 
transformation has taken place. ' All .0 691 06344 3 
one’dan do la observe and Judge It. The' 
translator |s faced at every point by 


Alexander Pope and the Traditions of 
Formal Verse Satire 


Ingly subject to attacks - upon his 

S , family and mBSculinity - by 
straffon hacks.- As the political 
outlook grows hopeless, Pope loses 
faith In the reformative and restorative 
powers of verse: the muted, logical, 
optimistic strains of Horace yield fo the 
tragic, isolated and confronting tones 
of Juvenal. The assumption behind the 
Epistles to Several Persons Is of a world 
that may stiU te saved through "sober 
advice’’; Arbuthnot, addressed to an 


information on Pope s 
the controversies 
constantly around him. u $$ 
influence he exeidsed; Ui 1 _ 


aas;jsa.BagS 

could only plead or suJL. 


Two recent additions - ! 0 .Lr-— -p*»«uaiiyuvisrinK«ui»c. 
Archaeological Sites hiS lord ^ 

tan claims In his ^wnaqtexmtne me cast of the whole ropes saunrai portrait questions mat assumption; In the H3987) we bee.' n to°Iook 

that “the history of work and, following, from these. the h ^ lS0u , ^ ,.? e j° Dr to the Satires it has given way ? 8pp » ;E6 ' r J Wilwn vith n nwi 

Could almost £ Apices that ore made word by word ^£ u J hn . ot PPhte. urbane, free of to overwhelming doom, as “Nothing is ffiTho## 1 . 1 

the Influence of the aild sentence by sentence. The malice, In contrast, the Sacred now but Vi 11 any”. £6.95. 0 24611386 UT ^ ; 

iu»miivBUkcu| mo tronclntrtr t. UOrtralt of Hervev a Htl I p nt»r tho ' 


imimmivi ,p iowvu ni C-YCiy KJUJIU DV ’• . ' I /mpumimi/i. M , v 

choices - the Initial lechniCfll choices . A«ofding to , F. ■ R. Leavis ift . important citizen of a fadqd dynasty, 
which determine the cast of the whole P ortI »}t questions that assumption; in the 


directly the question 
Blank verse was invented b 

his version of the second . 

books of the Aeneid, Without the 
varipua versions of Pindar, the 
Odes' of Collins and Wordsworth’s 
“Intimations of Immortality" could not 


, . -r-- - — V* mi , 11 b UMIIU 

Stohemau's exhibits, which run. the politeness and social discretion’’. The 

gamut froiii literal closeness to loose “ m I 0{ Howard Wefobrot’s elegant 
imitation, Is that the tone can never be 2?°k . *5 Ibis apparent 

dissociation back to Classical sources 

and to Pope’s conscious modulation d 


ate several aspects of 
!’s study which wjll not appeal 
contemporary critical taste, 
these Is the benign view he 
holds of poetic influence, with Pope 
calmly taking from Classical tradition 
whatever suits his immediate purpose. 
Another is the insistent reduction of 
poetic , reference to historical 


are 
(98pp. 

■ inn nw tv. j. . , 

to re-examine 
archaeological && 
recent scholarship and 
to set them In thosr wdjjp 
historical context, raj 1 


to say is already settled by the orisinaL imitation, Is that the tone can neverbe ™ apparent whateverVuiis hfs ' sanouaxy ^ 

- ■ -is stotewsss wsajsa; SsCSasSs sssasg Ss 

CT - Novalls called him “the puetof Horace", but Wdnbrort thelheatrejindtheSUg^ 

R - What can a poet do but speak polem.cal messagfi is thht he is also, fencath ^ a I fijf" ‘ 

: own volce?Ben Jenson's and more thanis generally assumed, ceneraUzed W i 

masterly version of Horace’s ode to . something like Juveqal and Perslus. ' fifSSam Sn ni^ 

Venlis- the poet in middle aee beecihff 1 In this nraiimAnf ' l • ^ ^ Sp^ClflC Shot fit (he 


^ must be transitory. 

ilie greatest discovery of our 
25? has been that, parallel to the 
wjwte of proteins nnd the other 
^nces which mnkc up the 
*JKmical pathways of all living 
there is an Informational 
°f the same atoms which 
™ the proteins in another 
^age: that of DNA. It is as if nn 
■ropojoglst, come from another 
our material 


laws of chemistry. In passing from one 
phase to the other, from information to 
structure and back, the joint system 
evolves. Each cell in a multi-cellular 
organism has a copv, written in DNA, 
of the instructions for the building and 
operation of the whole organism, just 
as each member of a theocratic society 
has a copy of the Holy Book. The 
system is of exquisite complexity and 
the implications of what is being found 
at the molecular level are only 
gradually affecting our understanding 
of animal populations. Indeed, since 
even the process of the development of 
a complete organism from the 
fertilized egg is not well understood, 
particularly as regards the euphonious 
unfolding of all its parts and sub- 
systems, it is difficult to discuss the 
steps by which these organs and all the 
machinery and programs for their 
operation themselves developed in the 
past. Nevertheless, we have to discuss 
a complex system as best we can at all 
levels simultaneously, since a man 
consists of some Hr 7 atoms which 
principle be analysed 
tough many events at 
the atomic lovel are important for the 
understanding of his functioning. . 

Darwin himself had only a vague 
idea of what the hereditary material 
might be like - he lived before atoms 
ana molecules had become familiar. 
Traditional Darwinism is like 
anthropology without language - only 
one side of the essential duality was 
visible. Today's “Neo-Darwinism" 
embodies the adjustments which the 
received view of Darwinian evolution 


fanciers, selecting organisms - for 
desirable characteristics, such as the 
ability to metabolize oil wastes into 
protein, essentially intensifying the 
process of natural selection. Only 
those cells which could survive on the 
diet provided were able to reproduce. 

Now, as Cherfas explains, the genetic 
instructions are edited to produce an 
organism which does what is wanted. 

The instructions for producing human 
insulin can be inserted into the genome 
of a bacterium which then makes 
human insulin for harvesting and sale. 

Cherfas gives a technical but 
fascinating account of what can be 
done, how it is done and whai it may 
mean for medicine, society and 
business. 

Each extant species represents 
irreplaceable knowledge on the hoof, 
accumulated biological wisdom of a 
viable way of living. In their book, 

Extinction, Paul ana Anne Ehrlich are 
justifiably concerned et the 
disappearance of unique genomes, 
which, once gone, cannot be 
recovered. Life on Earth is 
dangerously reliant,, on only a few 
species of food.plants arid many others 
may die out through destruction of 
their habitats. We do not know what 
organisms or wliich of their genes we . discusses current theoretical 
may need In the future, we have inadequacies in neo-Darwinism ■ He is 
inherited an immense library, which worried, for example, about the 
we a re only just beginning to read. We controversy between those who 
regard the destruction of the Library of * support tne idea of o steady, 


However, it is within sight that the 
whole of even the human genome 
could be read and recorded in the 
computer. It comprises about IQ 10 bits 
- about eighty times the total contents 
of the Encyclopaedia liritaiuiicn. The 
genome of a bncterium like E. coli is 
6.8 a 10 " bits, largely known, and that 
of the phage <t»XI74 is 5,486 bases. Hr 
bits. One ot the big surprises is that 
pefhaps 90 per cent of the human 
genome is “Nonsense DNA”, which 
does not give viable proteins when 
translated. Evolution is all very well for 
bacteria which reproduce every twenty 
minutes and where some thousands ol 
characters can be selected for by the 
survival or not of individuals in a very 
large population. However, it becomes 
less credible that large mammals are 
effectively choosing, through natural 
selection, individual letters in the 
genetic message of I0 9 bits. The target 
creatures must be operating with much 
larger components ana choosing 
complete subsystems which have 
evolved elsewhere, or choosing how to 
control machinery with which they are 
provided but have not used. They must 
be working mostly in the higher 
reaches of their hierarchy of structures. 
“Redundant" DNA may be concerned 
in this. 

Even the gonococcus did not itseli 
evolve the penicillinase which enables 
it to survive in the face of antibiotic 
treatment. It acquired the complete 
gene as a plasmid from another 
bacterium which had been living in 
contact with moulds for immense 
periods. To counter such acquired 
resistance to antibiotics we will need to 
use all the tricks with which the 
evolution of a high intelligence and the 
transmission of acquired knowledge 
has provided us, 

Higher up in the hierarchy from 
molecules to primates, Brian Leith 


had left the Ethnographic has had to make to adapt itself to the 
ijjrjjy®* ti> e British Museum and findings of molecular biology. Darwin 
Into the Reading Room. began with large organisms and 


Alexandria by the Arabs and, in turn, 
the burning of the Arabic books by the 
Inquisition, with particular horror; 
they were not just wealth but an 
inheritance from our ancestors. Banks 
of genetic material, seed-banks, are 
being set up but none too soon, for we 
cannot yet record the base sequences 


incremental evolution and those who 
prefer (hat of “punctuated 
equilibrium" now current nmong 
people who work at the level of fossils. 
We »know now that biological 
structures (like individual protein 
molecules) are much more dynamic 
than was thought earlier. Mutations 


:irc constantly heing tried and, if the 
structure being tested is a -good one, 
most mutations are rejectco as bad or 
accepted as neutral, but the overall 
shape and active site of the protein 
remain unchanged. Through C. H. 
Waddington’s concepts of “creodes” - 
paths in a mountainous topography of 
mnny dimensions, now quantified in 
catastrophe theory -we can accept that 
some species, like Ihe horseshoe crab, 
remain frapped in pockets, stable 
against disturbances, while others, like 
ourselves, have passed down a river 
valley as it were, changing rapidly as 
wc go. Leith also discusses the recent 
fuss among taxonomists, some of 
whom, working with data only on 
.large-scale structures, have Wn 
classifying fossil-organisms which have 
evolved by variation and mutation of 
DNA no longer available for study. 

On the sociological level wo have. 
Philip Ki teller's presentation of The 
Case Against Creationism. Kitcher - 
explains the facts, although 
creationism Ls not concerned with 
facts, but is a reaction against the 
uncertainties of life and the 
complexities of science. In terms of 
coherence of thought and action, 
creationism may be more conducive to 
the survival or the social organism 
which has adopted it than the harder, 
scientific alternative of finding out how 
Nature really works, since a more 
-important factor in evolution may be 
cooperation and simultaneous action. 

It may be better to act decisively in the 
wrong direction than for us all to 
depart in different directions or to do 
nothing. If the creationists did not 
threaten other people's survival (by 
allowing them less than the best 
understanding of scientific knowledge ) 
we could leave them to be dealt with by 
time. Such anti-rational movements 
are themselves understandable when 
one considers how much of what 
science we know is neglected or 
misused In the conduct of political 
affairs.. Even. , Presfdftnt ftepten ; hqs . 
spoken - in favour of creatfdnjsrri/ so: 
that unfortunately it. is necessary to 
mount a campaign in favour of (rue 
science, which alone can guide us in 
what to do with our species and bur 
planet. That great statesman Count 
Oxeristiema (1583 - 1654) sold, “You 
don’t know, my boy, with what tittle 
reason the world is governed". If our 
species is to survive we must master 
evolution, and these books are alt 
useful towards the end, if only to point 
out how little we yet know, especially 
nbout how the larger scale properties 
of nature result from tho fine-grain 
structure now emerging into the fight. . 


Above the uplands 
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l^-pcdalpleasure to be had in 
r. e ? di l , B °f natural histories 
L*. English counties. A medieval 
lually overtakes one. 
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and Date", 


to ™ ftllA WUOI C 1IV> IfUl 

penmeter.yve begin to look 
^ the freely travelling 

., the n ^ ore exotic aqd 
ned they are the great* the 
pJS-H with them. Like 
Flmicomb Ash, We are 
KBnS 1 ? lywedi on the Wiltshire 
birds from behind 
’ *• ■“■«. *P eclral 

jy tivey are. driven by 
1 Uful A 1 / e P ,, ’ ar * r °f snow doud, in 
wtad ^hlch smells of 
'S* seas, whale* and white 

liilA ° - Appear; Arctic 



l 973 Mhe . 

Lapland wrote 1 with his brot..v. ’ 

the i Snow Bunting" Locktey. apd his briJiantmonograpfam 
centuty), 1 well tbe Collios 

school j the 7VJ?^r«rt(1950).Taken p^nteby 
KatiE DIvo f', * hic h came 1* toe Gentians at the very begtooing of 
^ fteNHs a white countryside the war on a Commando raid into 


obliterated by weeks of snow, on the 
winding, glistening, half-frozen, river- • 
like black strip of the Old Bath Road. 
He arrived outside the school, but a 
step from the iron gates of our 
enclosure; and we. regarded his Jong 
sleek head, his small untelling eye and. 
his great bill (which appeared above 
the apple box provided lor his comfort) 
with a silent awe. It is some relief, all 
these years later, (o have the size of 
one’s, reaction .officially approved - 
because his ( , appearance and,; after, 
convalescence, Bis ‘departure, via a 
successful take-off from Wilton Water, 
are commemorated In this very book. 

But, for the old, slow man with his 
horse and cart who musthavebeen one 
of the last day-labourers left ^in 
Wiltshire, and who, when I was a child, 
used to come past our bouse even' 
morning oq-hls way to the farm by the.; 
sand-pits near Came,- the gulls were 
enough. "When tbeni white buds 'are , 
■ about”, ‘he would tell me, ‘-the. sea s 
flooded out.” 1 • ’ . v ^ 

Biit very few people can know this 
feeling better than John t Buxton. -As 
Emeritus Fellow of tfew CtoUege^d 
Reader in English 

, until 1979, toe bert-knbwb of tobwto 
is probably Ettzehdhm. Tasig Xj-963), 
but the best known to nje pre tertaimy 


Norway, Buxton’s concentrated 
behavioural studies began in April 
1941: 

snow was falling, as it had been for 
the past three days, when the first 
cock redstart came into the patch 
which we euphemistically called “the 
lower garden!', and perched on the 
high retaining wall of the Palace, our 

_ Y ni Ai.ii it 


taken to dropping in (twenty recent 
calls) on an old fnend. 

There is a delightfully strong sense of 
an oral tradition in this scholarly 
book, of news passing from parish to 
parish across the chalk and the cheese 
country, of the. large interest of small 
events: in 1916, old so-and-so!s dog. 
kills a week-old curlew qhio|r.. near. 


the redstart perhaps found some 
insects sheltering in . its 
crannies- . . . ' 

Buxton was joined behind the wall by 
- George Waters ton .who worked on the 
wryneck, 'and by Peter Codder, the 
future director of the Royal Society for 
the . Protection • of - Birds, whose 


downs the stock dove moves In to army 
target vehicles. But the merlin stfl] 
hunts across the Plain In winter And toe 
hobby still breeds there in the summer, ... 

There are fine articles oti Wiltshire ; 
ornithologists by -Ruth Barnes ("John : 
Legg led a secluded life and died’ - 
yourig. The History of .British . Birds- 
which be claims to have written' was - 

. .... ... nllver piibJished >od -ha* never" 'been;-'- 

name - Siitton Bejiterld j84Rromepde almost . • ’fbbhd’yj qil the gd ography and fie oldgy 1 
i ; * - aCme.cwvna, theopen waters (ml (riat£ " 
made), the ■ rivers, and the marshy 
areas of the Pewsey Vale, by Beatrice 
Gillam; on the woodlands (Hampt- 
worth. Common, Savemalce 
Porest, Spye Pork) by David Rice; and . 
ornithological discussions of the 
Cotswpld ‘Water- Park; the- Bristol . 
Avon, .Salisbury Plain (including a 
description of a Hen Harder roost- tip 
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fill 
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ESribe| ,DC0 ^h 

HIERONYMUS) ; 

vertical and was fac fc 8 onttoTtogy — 

the wind, no snow citing there, and thinking it to be a swift; the last Great 

Bustard (once de rigueitr at the 

S ural feast of the Mayors of 
ury) was ridden down near 
Broad Hinton in .1806 (and , we used to 
be told, , by. an innocent ' visiting : 
.American whose' .local hosts invited ; 
him; as ihe was, going : riding anyway, 

1>w , , luw . u . u and jf it ^ouldnpt be top much trouble,: - 

Ornithological career began tinder their to bring back a bustard for lunch); the "■ 

tutorship '• • • roding.of .Ihje . yroodcock is: seen '! at 

"n,- "d orict a rt in Wt I tshl re mindful' Ashley. Cppsei Collingbopme 1828 1 
The Redstart in ^wuisnirc, njmuiui . Ttoiite.tafled Oasle rotfsts • 

■Kir 

frdrii a 
two 


to five Of these gredt birds will coote 
floating out of the' dusk, each evening •- 
and cirpp Into ari othervyitesmalj add ;.; 

Salisbury Av^,' and lire^ ym! Of 


.*i ■ .. 


Buxton,. Jpha Gbvett, Mai 

a^d Ja^ MaJor;:; .. . v- 

^•••-demonstrateiV ifc;' species, ah -’intC. anda bibtiograj.hy 

which, includes , the Bowoofl. Estate 
Game - Books'; top- ^ougfdjto rCajtfov 
Game ,^ 0 DkSk t .hnd. the “Notes by Rev. t 
George Mafah Id his- interleaved- copy' .' - 
of Yarrell’s History of'BritishBir'ds.in 

w„. ut ~ — \ > 

.collated dove colonite the county. And* 

NYdShireto tiie lastj50yeart. has now • 
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Feeding the free mind 


Losing streak 


srsonality and his broadcast to her friends, only to her 


— — — * the power of his personality and his broadcast to ner menus, oniy iu »«.■ 

« tactical skill that Reith persuaded the enemies. Yet, time and again, cnses Jose Harris 

Erik dfi Maimy Government that the BBC was far have broken out where least expected, _ 

better suited to carry out that task. He and where Britain's voice was most K RoBBINS 

Gerald Mansell thus preserved the BBC's needed. It is eloquent proof of the Keith hob dins 

t . „ r nnr independence, and at the same time sound foundations laid by Reith that The Eclipse or a Great Power: 

Let Truth Be Told: 50 Years of BBC |a{(J cert ’ ajn gu ide-lines: that the the BBC should have emerged from so Modern Britain 1870-1975 
External Broadcasting Corporation must always speak with many crises with 'is authority 4Q8p _ Longman. £14.95 (paperback, 

300pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. one voice, in its broadcasts at home undimmed: from Suez, from tne bitter 
£16.50. and abroad, and that it must always polemics of the Cold War, from 48971 7 

0 297 78158 8 present news of world developments Rhodesian UD! and from the recent u 

- — truthfully, impartially and objectively, Falklands episode. \et, as Mansell , 

even when certain developments might shows, successive official reports have This book concludes with the 
To most people who have spent any run contrary to the national interest, been more concerned to hamstnng the confession that its title is not self- 
time there, to work for the BBC is not Th osc principles remain valid today. External Services than to help them in evidently appropriate - an admission 
simply a job but a vocation; and if this even |ji 0Ug h a t times - most their task. that confirmed my mounting suspicion 

accurately reflects the. atmosphere in no i or inuslv durimr the Suez operation m . , _ . ... over the previous three hundred and 


£7.50). 

0 582 48971 7 


simply a job but a vocation; and if this even though at times - most their task, 
especially Irue of .he BBC Ex.en.al ^SZent p^ssme .o modify 

S N»ta^oc*nV l nr^hL^uh°i , Wieners™. hL'for'exarnpfcrcgularly 

Strand. Gera ^Mansell was Managing Mr Kr nfeTn^fseMnd^orid under alt ® ck [ TOm l h he V? e { 

Director of the External Services for the Umon » “ be sh ,9 wn b * a , bnef 


This book concludes with the 
confession that its title is “not self- 
evidently appropriate" - an admission 
that confirmed my mounting suspicion 
over the previous three hundred and 
forty-two pages that the author had 
never really made up his mind what he 
was trying to say. The writing of 
“recent history", of “total history”, 
and of readable textbooks are of course 


ivaiions UCtUpyjIlK Quill nuux: IU Hie .. .. ,, , „„„| , % . - icicm , UI win, nuwi; , 

Strand. Gerard Mansell was Managing Mr ^ a "*f 1 under attack from the Soviet and of readable textbooks are of course 

Director of the External Services for tbe BI *C a r .9\ e Hramn Umon ‘ “ “ray be sb .9 wn by a , bnef all notoriously difficult: and it may well 

nine years untiiJiis retirement in 1980. extract .from honuomolskaw be that in trying t0 do aU threc 

so he is admirably placed to tell the full surrounding it. This was, in , the p ia yda: White propaganda s s j mu it an eously Keith Robbins has set 

story, which he has done not only by c P[P. c>ra |j 0 u L*!R!j22 , ™nS « r "^ l ?™ rd propaganda. It is himself an impossible task. One major 


himself an impossible task. One major 


making a careful scrutiny of the vast w j 1, ^J l sa . w a . ra P,'f L® n t _ waged by the enemies of communism problem is that the sheer volume of 

mass of documentation available, but l,a quite openly, even though under the recorded historical facts since 1870 is so 

by consulting many of the leading nnH com fES m ?9 tle . -. ? f n ,| K pa i lia lty , , 8nd vast that no book which attempts to 

figures who have helped to give the r . ob [ ectl ^ ty ■ But * h «ii d 2 eS u no l e 5f en r survey them comprehensively can ever 

BBC's overseas broadcasts their 10 J bc P® 0 Pk? of Occupied Europe, lts hostile nature. With that kind of be m j> re tban hopelessly superficial. 

distinctive shape nnd unmistakable jiitice opBrhain’s back ’!l an , ded “^pl'ment the BBC Another is that there is no necessary 

authority. But above all. his book isa » ? he tW war In in the time-structures 
celebration of a particular esprit de 'l 8 appropriate to different spheres of 


successive British Governments. 

The present World Service of the 
BBC had its beginnings in the 
development of short-wave radio in thei 
1920s, and the launching in 1932, under 
Sir John Reith as Director-General, of 
the- Empire Service. This had been 
Reith'sidea, buthe had to fight for five 
years to bring it about, and without his 


good as the people who run it, and ^ ; reproach (apart from a economics, but they have no special 

Mansell's narrative is studded with f w m innr misnrintsl to whkh Mansell significance in religion, sport, culture 
neatly etched portraits of some of the EhiSB is of a and the history of ideas. Another 

more brilliant exponents of the art: “gain . b . p ’i n otber W ords. he problem is that explaining the rise and 
men like Sir John Beresford Clark, Sir . devoted som l nine-tenths of his ‘ a11 of empires is a theme so complex as 
Ian Jacob. Noel Newsome, Darsie S“lr to the ft* thirtv veare 5 the 1° be virtually outside the sc6pe of 
Gillie, J. A. Camacho, sir Hugh SSatthJevStsof positivistic history. Even Gibbon 

Greene and R. E.- Gregson, to name . . . decades are mainly ultimately reached the melancholy 

only a few. They sometimes had their * chanter. It is true conclusion that he had started at the 


economics, but they have no special 
significance in religion, sport, culture 
and the history of ideas. Another 
problem is that explaining the rise and 
tall of empires is a theme so complex as 


past two decades are mainly ultimately reached the melancholy 

years to bring it about, and without ms V”‘* crowded into a final chapter. It is true conclusion that he ^ had started at the 

foresight and granite determination, it problems inside the Corporation . but |h t he does [ouch on ‘the recurring wrong point. All these problems are 
might nave been much further delayed: 9^ J breat “ u v 9 ria .S y came Jrom blems of broadc asting to the compounded by the met that, as 

there were not only technical 9^ s,de ' ^ rom „ Jj 18 * . . ^ a b by . a Communist countries. Yet the saga of Robbins modestly admits, he has on 
difficulties and lack o! adequate thousand elite by which successive the BBC’s dealings with Moscow and offer to particular interpretation of the 
finance, but timidity and misgivings in gover nmeots have regularly con- otber g asl European capitals could P* st hundred years of British history, 
many high quarters. It was not until six .touted the ExtMnal Services, It Is we u have furnished a complete chapter The erapire was gained and lost, but it 
yeajs later, . In 1938, that the W.toraahc p. f offldal penny-pinching f p CT haps one day it will form '« *» « not clear why it happened' . The 

Corporation entered the field of foreign- ,n W81 the present Conservative ^ 8ubioct of B £ para tc study. On the ^'eclipse of a great power* is carefully 

language broadcasts, with ' the Government decided jhat the Spanish . ot h er hand, after so many instances of logged, but nowhere adequately 


the past 1 
crowded int 
that he dot 
problems > 
Communist 
the BBC’s i 


inauguration of the Arabic and Latin “ a,,an an ? ^rvices must be 

American Services. In the preceding dr °P 1 P edl Less n Ebfln ? y ear * ater » !be 
months, to counter the increasing Falkland* conflict with the Spanish- 
propaganda of the Fascist speaking Argentine erupted, 
dictatorships, the Foreign Office had From the government side .there has 

given thought to starting Us own been a persisting heresy (the word 1 b 
foreign-language broadcasts. It was by not too strong) that Britain need not 

Long entanglement 


imnnpH T p government parsimony, one enn only explained. 

Snqli/ch » ve a staunch endorsement to Mr In spite 
MM.tSU!!. P M-niell's closing sentence.: Jjyjod 

. From the government side, there has The conclusion, that there has religion, a 


nowhere adequately 


In spite of these shortcomings this is 
not a book without value. There are 


. half a century, is mentioned on only 

DenlS Judd- . four occasions. 

* ■ ■ - • On balance, though, the author 

Geoffrey Moorhousk should be congratulated more for what 

India Britnnnica ln f l * de * th « n 

•no u ... n ' n . .cntlclzed for wnat he has left out. He 

PrCSS> £l2,95, has produced a very readable and- 

■ ■ competent Introduction to the history 

’ «of British India, and one that is full ctf 
The dose British association with India telling phrases. Thus General Dyer, 


certain topics - such as foreign policy. 
The conclusion, that there has religion, and the presence or absence 
somehow to be an end to the of national identity, on which Robbins 
repeated questioning "* and writes very well indeed. His analysis of. 
uncertainty ... is inescapable. This the ebb and flow of Britain's. 
Is a matter for government. A few relationship with Europe is at all points 
years ago a distinguished American lucid and convincing. Scots, Welsh and 
foreign correspondent coined a ;■ Irish questions are rescued from the 
phrase to describe the role which the twilight and given their proper status in 
External Services have come to play.: a book about the history of “Britain". 
They are to the free mind, he said, Twentieth-century Christianity - “Kill 
what Oxfam is to the hungry. It was a of confused life rather than moribund" 
description which was liked at Bush - receives the serious treatment it 
House. It seemed to say it aU. deserves, though as a subject in its own 

Far from downhearted 


nght rather than as a factor ■ 
explains Britain's secula? VS 1 
■There are some interestina S? 
about footballers, though 8 ^! 
soccer-phobe like myself find* Ith* 
to see how they can be blamedfo 

Britain slossof global powerSu 

an echo of bread and circusc*) i “ 
worthy of note that religion in Brii ! 

still outstrips footballVan S 
spectator sport - attendance « 
churches far exceeding attendance » 
football matches, even in that latter 
peak year of popularity. 

Other themes are handled muchlea 

satisfactonly. Robbins acknowledm 
the "poverty" of his discussion of K 
history of science, and indeed dies hfc 
own ignorance in this field as evidence 
for the existence of "two cultures" Bm 
his breathless rush through an 
literature and music is no mott 
adequate - in fact made woise by a 
series of desperate and ghastly wa 
("Hair was one of the first thins lobe 
let down"; “to be summoned by 
Betjeman ... is to be presented with a 
varied feast"). There Is frequent 
mention of the reorganization and 
reform of government, but m 
explanation of how government 
actually worked when it was not beioi 
reformed. Wider social themes such a 
demographic change, family structure, 
social mobility and relationships 
between the sexes are virtually if not 
wholly ignored. The erection and 
demolition of the Cutteslow walls 
predictably appear as reified symbob 
of English class divisions - though not 
the most interesting aspect of those 
walls, which is that the solid Qeorpu 
dwellings on the council side were so 
much more attractive than the tsttj 
pebble-dashed semis on the prime 
estate. Transient reference is made to 
Oxford philosophy, high culture, 
Nobel prizewinners ana immignet 
Jewish intellectuals; but if anyone hid 
an original thought in Britain belweea 
1870 and 1975 it cannot be found in this 
book. No attempt is made to assets the 
tendentious, unsound, but tatew/r 
challenging general interpretation^ - 
modem British history advanced a 
recent years by Keith Middlemas sod 
Martin Wiener. 

Such omissions are peihip 
inevitable in a work of such ambition 
scope, but they do tend to underran* 
its value as an advanced text book*” 
compendium of recent KholM 
debate. At the risk of sounding w; 
fashioned l found myself wishing t™ 
Professor Robbins had resisted w 
bear-hug of total history 
concentrated on a more 
analysis of internal and extertiw W 
politics. In these areas hu 
Ts surefooted, his judgment impw^J 
fair-minded, his insight otw. 
profound. • • ; 
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vertlaements) and less confined than 
the usual boarding-house. Cunning- 
ham's provided as much food as you 
could eat (including Manx kippers 
served with jam). Indoor and outdoor 


1877 Queen Victoria hnd been pro- 
claimed Queen-Empress, On February 
26, 1948, the fast British troops, the 1st 
Battalion of the Somerset Light 
Infantry, left Indian soil and the most 


served with jam), indoor and outdoor 
sports, a heated swimming-pool, a 
palm-court, and a professional- 
orchestra to play during meals. As a 
less boisterous and more sophisticated 
kind of customer arrived after the First 
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rates for the camp dances. 
Enforcement of these disciplines 
became less rigorous as time went on. 
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die aesthetics of Worrin^er and 
bndimky, the romantic spiritualism 
ofMcister Fidus and Karl May (which 
AejDUDg Hitler so greatly admired), 
4e printing and poetry of Kokoschka, 
Bee and Trakl, the various artistic 
Jraiopinents from the Berlin and 
Kern Secession through Arts and 
Gifts to Arp and Dada. the sceptical 
iiHD of Viennese writers and critics 
toSdmitzler, Musil, Kraus, Loos and 
Wtueostcin, the theatre of Max 
KdiDBidt and the cabaret which 
finrished in the Munich of Wedekind 
udThomas Mann. From this range of 
abiects, viewed from a variety of 
nya, a certain consensus emerges. 
Tw transition from the old century to 
tiifflfr was conceived in Germany in 
: J*®* Ml of continuity and renewal, 

, of radical disjunction with 
i Vwyptic undertones. 

. Ulu8trates the value of an 
“Ktflsdp inary approach to literature 
£ “ e ^81 arts. The Interaction 
different art forms is the 
>D}ett of icvcral of the most 
5p mi , ve papers: the influence of 
«ffer s music on Kokoschka's visual 
(analysed by Donald E.‘ 
SlP’l' the links . between 
Trakl and Arp (by Christa 
JJnri Harriet Watts), the affinities 
EE 1 . , L°°s's designs and 
JJpnstelns linguistic theory l (by 
fc Baraouw). With its wealth of 
^rations and wide range of 
y articles, this volume will be 
to any library, although it is 
Et, “fyond the pocket of the 
■Woual purchaser. 

J* . approach also has its 
"J 0 ®. It tends to locate artistic 
SuMP. a self-sufficient aesthetic 
b/ 29 “genders new forms 
^whin. Arp's poems are 
ES. “ "verbalizations” of 
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» theFlr *l World War). Hellerl 
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ttlal is the distinctively German 
retribution to European art and 
iwature at the turn of the century? 
He answer suggested by this volume is 
4 U it was inwardness: the poet living 
bu "age of prose” turned away from 
ttii] reality to explore the “spiritual 
oaftion of man’’ (as Erich Heller 
uues in an introductory paper on 
AM What he found there was not 
amity, but anxiety and dread - what 
Rlham J. Brazill, in his summing-up 
rftbe whole symposium, calls ^the 
apeiience of terror in the face of 
nothingness". The artistic and indeed 
(nstentia! imperative was to create 
Mining where none was socially 
men, since the traditional cultural 
Muensus had broken down. 

This collection of twenty-five papers 
kdillerent hands shows now rich and 
svene was the response: the sexual 
Hftbology of Freud and Weininger, 


treadmill of journalism. The accounts 
we have of German schools in this 
period are particularly harrowing: 
from the Prussianized grammar- 
schools described by Thomas Mann 
and Georg Heym to the Austrian 
military academies of Rilke and Musil. 
The patriarchal family leaves an 
equally indelible imprint, from the case 
histories of Freud through to Kafka 
and the Expressionists. When we take 
full measure of these factors, and of the 
way they shape artistic discourse, the 
aesthetics of inwardness emerge as a 
displaced form of social protest. 

Nowhere is this more evident than in 
the representation of sexuality. Why 
did sexual themes loom so large in 
German art and writing around 1900? 
This question is raised m a particularly 
challenging paper on Freud and the 
“Quarrel over Bisexuality" (by Peter 
Heller). The answer suggested is that 
this preoccupation with sex had Judaic 
sources, in the concept of circumcision 
as a “compact between man and God" 
which treats the sexual as “symbolic 
territory". Peter Heller suggests that 
this "symbolic" view of sex became 
extended to more general social 
relations in this period. Sex became a 
symbol for relations of subjection and 
domination, or a means of allaying 
social anxiety. For a generation 
uncertain of its identity in a rapidly 
changing society, Freud’s theories 
offered an escape into a sexualized 
“inner domain". 

These suggestive but rather abstract 
hypotheses leave the fundamental 
question unresolved. Perhaps it can 
only be answered by a more 
comparative and rigorously historical 
approach. Why was sexuality such an 
obsessive theme in Germany and 
Austria, while in this same period it 
scarcely surfaces in public discourse in 
England? Reading letters and memoirs 
of the Edwardian period, one is left 
with the impression that English 
middle-class intellectuals lived in a 
sexually neutralized atmosphere. 
Habituation to ali-male company, at 
public school or Oxbridge, In the 
profession's and (he London clubs, 
created a social and emotional 
decorum in which the female sex was 
relatively invisible. Of course, there 
were homosexual undercurrents. But 
the punitive legislation of the period, 
and particularly the moralistic reaction 
after Oscar Wilde’s trial, ensured that, 
they remained beneath the surface. 

In Germany and Austria, by 
contrast, sexuality belonged to the 
public domain. Memoirs of the period 
recall the army of prostitutes, almost as 
numerous as the soldiers themselves, 
who paraded the streets of German 
cities and Austrian garrison towns. 
And the discourse of avant-garde 
writers and artists was dominated by 
images of sexual conflict: Wedekind's 


Edward Timms 

explain _ the blend of irresistible 
Fascination and horrified dread with 
which sexuality is invested by 
Weininger and Kafka. Trakl and 
ic h|ele. These anxieties were height- 
ened by the knowledge that certain 
forms of venereal disease might lead to 
paralysis and imbecility. And in the 
background lurked the myths 
associated with Nietzsche, which 
suggested that heightened mental 
states might only be obtained at the 
price of disease and insanity. 

The existential dread with which 
certain writers invest sexuality thus has 
all-too-human sources. But this does 
not fully explain the pervasive sense of 
female sexuality as a threat to male 
identity. The contest for this symbolic 






territory haspoliticul and ideological 
overtones. Tne concept of “mascu- 
linjty” invoked by many avant-garde 
writers seems to have been profoundly 
shaped by the Wil he Inline ethos whicn 
they claimed to despise. The cult of 
“male" intellectual rigour and self- 
discipline was a displacement of 
prevailing concepts of virility on to a 
cultural plane. Political conflicts were 
being fought out in terms of sexual 
distinctions. One of the few critical 
campaigns which shook the authority 
of Kaiser Wilhelm 11 was the revelation 
that homosexual practices were 
widespread among members of his 
entourage. The charge of bisexuality 
undermined an ideological order in 
which males were securely on top and 
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submissive females were supposed to 
lie back and think of new recruits for 
the Kaiser's army. The daring raids 
made into sexual territory by German 
writers and artists of this period 
paradoxically served to reinforce the 
prevailing assumptions about virility. 
It is important to relate the writing of 
this period to the imperial ethos which 
it obliquely reflects (Thomas Mann’s 
hero was Frederick the Great). 

It is also important to take account of 
an emergent generation of women 
writers who were beginning to question 
the patriarchal order: it is extraord- 
inary that the volume under review 
should make no reference to the 
women writers who became prominent 
in Germany at the turn of the century: 
Bertha von Suttner, Lily Braun, 
Gabriele Reuter, Clara Zetkin, Rosa 
Luxemburg, Lou Audreas-Saloine, 
Else Lasker-SchCler. 

The dominating presence in German 
public life was of course the Kaiser. 
Tills is rightly emphasized by two 
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contributions to this volume which are 
historically more firmly grounded. 
Gisela Brude-Fimau analyses the 
rhetoric of the Kaiser’s public 
speeches, showing how potently he 
blended nationalism with religiosity. 
And Marion F. Deshmukh, writing on 
“Art and Politics in Berlin”, shows how 
heavily the Kaiser's shadow felt on 
other fields of cultural expression. 
These two papers actually undermine 
the notion propounded elsewhere that 
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A n untitled gouache on paper bv the French artist Robert Eug&ne Pougheon 
(1886-1955), which will be included in Christie's sale of Art Nouveau and 
Art Deco paintings, glass, ceramics and objets d’art at the Hdtel Rlchemond, 
Geneva on May 8. 


the artists of this generation withdrew 
into a realm of “inwardness". Their art 

S for all Kandinsky’s pronouncements) 
lid not form an '‘autonomous realm", 
but was inextricably entangled with 
contemporary life. This became clear 
to everyone after August 1914, when' 
with few exceptions me aesthetes of 
the 1890* contributed poems in praise 
of the war effort. For many of them the 
war seemed to be the fulfilment of their 
subjective vision - liberation from a 
stiflingly oppressive society or 
confirmation , of > their .visions of 
incipient chaos, If is misleading to 
conclude that the art of this generation 
was created “with no point of reference 


was created “with no point of reference 
other than (he self' (William Brazil!) . 
Their art reflects a society which sys- 
tematically frustrated a elf- fulfilment. 
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images of sexual conflict: Wedeldnd s 
elemental antagonism between Lulu 
and Jack the Ripper, Welnlnger’s 
insistence on Mafe and Female as 
incompatible principles, 1 Kokoschka's 
image of love as war-to-the-death (In 
bis plays) or at best an uneasy truce (in 
his pictures), Heinrich Mann’s "Blue 
Angel" wreaking vengeance on 
society, Klimt's femmes fatales and the 
threateningly erotic waifs portrayed by 
Schiele, the links between sadism and 
sexuality in Musil’s stories, 
Hofmannsthal’s hysterical Elektra and 
the diseased !. erotidsm of Thomas: 
Mann’s Aschenbach, Kraus’s portrayal’ 
of the prostitute as the great adversary 
of male, morality and Schnitzlers 
Insistence on the affinity between love 
and death. Freud ' was truly tire 
presiding genius of this generation,- 
with his image- of sexual relations 
governed by penis envy on the one 
hand and castration anxiety on the 
other. Sexuality 1« pictured not -hut a* a 
"symbbllc field”, but as a field of 
combat. What is lacking is any sense of 
tenderness in relationships between the 
sexes. Even Rilke’s quest is for ;a 
release from seXualityl, fike an arrow 
released from a bow. The only author 
who finds words for tenderness is 
(perhaps significantly) a woman, Else 
Lasker-Scnuier. . .. • 

. What social factors shaped, these 
images Of rexuaMarfard? Cwe answer 
must lie with pie easy availability of 
prostitutes,- Since emotional relaticm- 
■ ships were so. constrained within ,tne 
bourgeois class, sensitive young (pen 
found tifeir; first sexual e^rtPnces in 
the anus of vrtiorea.. Tins helps to 
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Quentin Bell 

A New and Noble School: The Pre- 
Raphaelites 

192pp. Macdonald. £10.95. 
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For most twentieth-century commen- 
tators, the Pre-Raphaelite painters 
have posed a teaser. They lie on 
the fringes of aesthetic res- 
pectability. As a breakaway group 
that defied the official standards of 
their day they have their place In the 
history of the avant-garde. Yet their, 


express concern for Holman Hunt 
when he was short of cash. Quentin 
Bell describes him on one such 
occasion as being "on' his uppers". 

Despite this, Professor Bell does not 
use humour and narrative to mask 
the problems posed by the Pre- 
Raphaelites. He draws attention to the 
incompleteness of the scholarly record 
of their art' and claims no more for his 


up a table when one of its legs falls to 
reach the floor, and sometimes they 
are used for kindling fires." He 
therefore finds it unlikely that the 
writings of Ruskin were of crucial 
importance for them. Similarly he 
believes they owed remarkably little to 
the Nazarenes - that brotherhood of 
Qerman artists who had emulated the 
values of medieval art decades earlier - 
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lhis artist as a ' ,klnd of gtoHous 
h rfr d £S ventriloquist’s dummy, repeating, 
^n^Lchpi n i U Srifpr magnifying, embellishing the thoughts 
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modefn movement. Furtherinore their 
present popular appeal seems to be . 
closely connected to the sentimental 
taste for Victorians that has increased 
as our own social and. ecprtomic 
problems haye become more 
intractable. - 

One outcome of this situation 1 has 
been the nature of the literajure 
produced tin the Pre-Raphaelites.; 
There have been some distinguished 
specialist studies: but far more 
common are the general picture books. 
and , gdssipy Biographies- It Is 
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symptomatic of the unease felt about 
the aesthetic; status or the Pre- 
Raphaelites that anecdotes .should 
predominate over analysis In the 
accounts of them. The way that those 
are • presented"-, is revealing; too. 
foddente that WOuW be fotat&rWitfa 
sympathy if they occurred in thi life of 
a “great rf artist artigiveb thf vauddrille ; 
treatment if : they happen.. jto^ Pre^ , 


the ttter movement that developed U,D » ,uuuu - 

around Rossetti rfterThe initlal group It would be casy enough to present 

5ni d MnW?htm B fo t SnLf counter-armimeiits, to suggest ways in- 

whicb BuiWs influent was vital, 
engaging and witty fortp of discourse, demonstrate Pre-Raphaelite responses 

S and reactions to the art of the 
°L S* '< Nazarenes, or claim .that Millais was . 

dependettt upon the intellectual and 
hlhfeHrtS' PfSTKf , ^aginative stimulus provided by Hunt 

Rossetti when achieving his 
^ greatest works. But to do so would, I 
S toink.'be to take issue With symptoms 

STT’ oSlrdS? u »« ■ rather than causes. The central point is 

SmuAhf e ^ r ^n°nhn'^tM?I a i° that Profeasor. Bell appears to oetieve 
& h« 1 S that there is a world of pictorial ' 

practice that flourishes on .ts . own. 
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values. • . * c . ' . Pr^Rapbaeutre • will stand or fell 

In the course of this quest tfe gives according to (fie extent to which his 
sbort.sbriftld any cfaims that. the art of redder can accept such a division; For 
the Pre-Raphaelites owes ! anything those who' canntit his, book f wU| still 
essential- to the Influence bf critics ana • have a lot; to offer - not lehst.as a 
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The light and the dark 
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Angela Leighton 

Margaret Kirkham 

Jane Austen: Feminism and Fiction 

187pp. Brighton: Harvester. £18.95. 


and dwells in particular on the 
influence of Kotzebue's Romantic 


P. J. M. Scott 

Jane Austen: A Reassessment 

208pp. Vision. £11.95. 
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Each new book about lane Austen 
makes Us claims to be original against 
increasing odds. Yet originality is a 
mark of both of these new critical 
works, In different ways. Margaret 
Kirkham's/wie/l/tfftrt.' Feminism and 
Fiction Is a scholarly, readable and 
often adventurous Interpretation of 
Austen’s fiction. She argues that Jane 
Austen is neither n limited miniaturist 
of social behaviour nor a reactionary 
conservative, but an Enlightenment 
feminist. She claims that Austen 
consciously aligns herself with a 
tradition of feminism which stresses 
the rational and moral equality of 
women, and that the anti-Romantic 
flavour of her novels derives from this 
allegiance. Her claim is supported by a 
long and detailed account of the 
development of feminism in the 
eighteenth century, its relation to the 
“mixed character” debate of Fielding 
and Richardson and its final 
articulation in the work of Mary 
Wollstonecraft. "As a feminist 
moralist,” she writes, "Jane Austen is 
in agreement with Wollstonecraft on so 
many points that it seems unlikely she 
had hot read Vindication ." Such an 
agreement is based on the common 
assumption of these two writers that 
"women share the same moral nature 
as men, ought to share the same moral 
status, and exercise the same 
responsibility for their own conduct." 

> - The book, contains an interpretation 
of Jane . Austen which is general 
enough fo override niggling questions 
of proof about her reading, and 
contains documentary materiaHhat is 
interesting and informative In its own 
right, Having discussed at some length 
the liistoricaTimportance of Enlighten- 
ment feminism, Margaret Kirkham 
gives a salutary critique of the early 
biographies of Austen, showing how 
then 1 protestations of piety and 
respectability were deliberate strate- 
gies to dissociate her from the 
. scandalous ; notoriety of Mary 
Wollstonecraft. . Her analysis of 
individual novels then emphasizes the 
■ moral independence of the heroines, 


Jane Austen’s different ideals of moral 
responsibility and good sense. Aus- 
ten's presentation or her heroines is in 
the tradition of Enlightenment 
feminism because it seeks to match in 
them intelligence and feeling, and 
makes Women the central moralagenls 
of the works. 

Such an approach to Austen's novels 
is persuasive, but also, at limes, 
familiar. It could be argued that 
Kirkham has brought the new name of 
Enlightenment Feminism to a rather 
old interpretation of the novels as 
finely- balanced and highly moral. On 
the Few occasions when she risks a 
more playful, textual criticism, her 
remarks are intriguing but a little 
forced. She suggests, for instance, that 
there might be a connection between 
Fanny Price’s surname and a passage in 
Wollslonecraft’s Maria where “the 
heroine's husband says ‘that every 
woman had heT price’”, and elsewhere 
she links the title of Mansfield Park to a 
famous slavery case, claiming that 
Fanny’s “moral status in England is 
implicitly contrasted yet also compared 
with that of the Antiguan slaves". 
However, in general the Interest and 
value of this book lie in its more 
temperate, historical documentation, 
and in its interpretation of Jane 
Austen's feminism as an informing 
moral consciousness rather than a 
private literary allusion. 

P. J. M. Scott’s Jane Austen: A 
Reassessment opens with (he promise 
to be “a reading of Austen's work 
which is different from those hitherto 
expounded - sometimes drastically 
different”. This different reading 
broadly presents Jane Austen as a 
writer who looks upon the dark side ol 
human character and human society, 
and whose view of the world is 
disaffected, pessimistic and savage. 
According to Scott, these novels are 
"continuous exposes of the world as a 
theatre of myopic egotists”. The. 
delightfulness of the heroines merely 
serves as a foil to this pervading social 
malaise. Thus Northanger Abbey "is 
redolent of a suppressed 


unashamedly personal. The author 
misses no opportunity to confide his 
own opinions and experiences to the 
reader. His avowed anti-biographical 
approach to Jane Austen, on the 
grounds that critics habitually "festoon 
themselves with a whole tangle of 
obfuscating material which obscures 
rather than leading into the works' 
finest intuitions”, clearly does not 
apply to his own work, which is heavy 
with the life and beliefs of its author. 
He tells us, for instance, about his 
father’s and mother's differing 
responses to social rudeness, and his 
own which is to “give a sickly grin and 
limp away". He disabuses Freud of his 
theory that children are incapable of 
jokes by referring to “the 4-, 5- and 
6-year-olds I have known", and 
establishes his personal acquaintance 
with the elder Musgroves of Persuasion 
when he declares that “there can be 
little meeting of minds when one talks 
to them”. As a general reflection on 
Jane Austen he advises the reader to 
“Think of the beatific gentillesse, the 
delicacy of a light that never was on sea 
or Land, the heart-broken, heart- 
breaking gratitude and the cool, calm, 
relaxed quite un-selfconsdpus ferocity 
which alternates through the 
Magnificat; or through the sayings and 
life of its speakers Son/' Scott's 
irresistible wish to talk about other 
things certainly ensures that Jane 
Austen herself remains shadowy and 
anonymous by comparison. 

It is difficult, given the constant 
interruptions ana, divagations, to 
recapture the precise nature of Scott's 
Reassessment. His argument tends 
either to be broken by personal 
confidences and tangential 
meditations, or else obscured by a 
mercilessly gymnastic style. He writes, 
for instance, that in Northanger Abbey 

Austen is not evolving a profound, 

or even fairly interesting, fable on 

the theme of the gap between the 


villain who escapes even Jane Austen’s 
censure. "Maybe", Scott speculates, 
“it was a bank holiday trip for her very 


Scott speculates, 


intelligence, a sort of ethical blow- 
out." 

This emphasis on the dark side of 
Jane Austen's fiction is conveyed with 
the intensity of a personal crusade, and 
the book as a whole is curiously and 


worlds of art and the life outside 
them, eg the real dangers inherent ip 
• too much reliance on the imaginative 
faculty (? The Tempest ) , the megalo- 
maniac tendency latent in artistry 
(Thomas Mann's Dr. Faustus), art as 
constituting consciousness in its 
most valuable aspects (Proust) or 
any other theme of remotely 
equivalent import. 

A book on'Jane Austen for the Critical 
Studies Series cannot, I think, cater for 
the sheer breadth of Scott's pre- 
occupations. Altogether, this book 
rides from ostentation to iitconse- 
quentiality with an abandon which is ail 
the . author’s own, but which 
completely eludes the reader’s more 
particular needs. 


Sisters and the cloth 


Monstrously energetic ^ consensus and beyond 

these supposedly nD««» * 
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Sara Maitland. V 
A Map of (he New Country : Women 

and Christianity 

218pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

£9.95 (paperback, £4.95). 
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Feminism and Christianity have ions 


1 been several attempts to bring the twd 
. together and to see what their 
proponents have to say to each other. 

• But it has been only recently thftt this 
discussion has been opened up' In 
Britain, by the publication in 1981 of 

' Susan Dowell and Linda Hurcpmbe’s 
Dispossessed Daughters of. Eve, now 

• unfortunately out of print. Sara 
Mid land’s new book is just the 
successor that was needed - it is fuller, 
and weightier; she has had more 
opportunities for thorough research an 

> both sides of the Atlantic, and she has 
bean able to cover more and different 
areas. 

fn a disarmingly personal preface 
Sara Maitland establishes her feminist 
credentials; she then proceeds to a 
businesslike survey of the history of 
women and the Church - its ideas on, 
and practice of, ministry, the position 
of buns, the issue of women’s ordi- 
nation, the Churches* bureaucracies 


and religious language and spirituality 
-which is impressive in its scale and Its 
interdisciplinary competence. - She 
does not attempt, as her predecessors 
did. Id. apply Christian -insights to 
feminism in reiurn t 

The Church has tragically lost much 
wisdom by undervaluing the con- 
tribution that women can make to 
its beliefs and preaching; the reason for 
this Is explored in the first chapter: 

There now seems to be an emerging 
consensus that the root of the 
.-. problem is a very.Bncleot r Chriatioti 
.■ . heresy, puatism , meani»Jjtttng 
the Wholeness of Odd’s creation kilo 
divisions labelled ‘fgqod’ 1 qnd 
“bad” . . Feminist : theology 

pteceives that dualistic splits are the 
.. cause', not just of sexism, but of 
racism, ciosslspn - and ecological 
destruction. 

. This -Idea is well worked out 
throughout a book which in Itself is an 
attempt to overcome the dualistic 
diyisioh between a Woman’s beliefs as a 
Christian and her experience as a 
.woman. Only once does this attempt 
fail, and dualism reassert itself; bn the 
question of women's ordination. This 
is the key issue, the one which comes 
up in connection with every, aspect of 
Christian feminism. Nearly every page 
of this book illustrates Its crucial nature 


Jennifer Uglow 

Nina Auerbach 

Woman and the Demon: The Life of 
a Victorian Myth 

255pp. Harvard University Press. 
£12.25. 
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Nina Auerbach sets out to restore the 
now much defaced and tarnished 
Angel in the House to her original 
glory - indeed to endow her with a 

C er and energy she never knew she 
. Auerbach s thesis is that at the 
heart of Victorian imaginative life lay 
a form of “woman worship", that once 
the patriarchical god had vacated his 
throne, an “explosively mobile magic 
woman” slid into his place in a disguise 
such as we find in Leslie Stephen’s 
epistolary prayer to Julia; “You see I 
have not got any saints and you must 
not be angry if I put you in the place 
used to be." 


where my saints used to be.” 

This heavy disguise is the reason 
why neither we nor the Victorians 
recognized that the woman they 
cherished was not a model of 
selflessness but a demon, a "monster 
of ego”, a symbol of energy bursting 
out of the confines of the past and the 
fetters of the family. One of 
Auerbach’s central tenets is that 
whether the popular stereotypes show 
women as conventional and pious 
wives, ridiculed old maids or outcast 
prostitutes, they are all images which 
embody the drive for change, the 
power to become their own opposite: 

As angel, she is militant rather than 
nurturing, displacing the God she 
pretends to serve. As angelic 
demon, she becomes the source of 
all shaping arid creative power, 
•dropping the mask of humility as she 
forecasts apocalyptic new orders. 
As old maid, she simulates 
meekness while proclaiming that 
the world is all before her new 
dispensation. As fallen woman, she 
spurns meekness for the glory of her 
own apotheosis. 

The book devotes a chapter to each 
of these "subversive paradigms” and 
to victims and queens as illustrative of 
powerlessness and power and argues 
that these examples moulded in- 


dividual lives just as they did works 
of literature. The final chapter, not 
altogether without effort, allies these 


' within Christianity , . . are not only 
demanding, but are actually achieving, 
very radical changes in their status”; Of 
these eleven incidents, six are 
concerned with the ordination of 
women. Yet on this point the author 
loses tier nerve. Suddenly she 
confesses to her own "‘conservative’ 
ecclqsiology" which does not allow her 
to believe in women's ordination. In a 
few pages she goes back on all the rest 
of her nook. 

The following chapter, however, on 
women in the bureaucracies, cannot be 
praised: ;toq] highly. $ara Maitland 
opens up a Critique that has not been 
attempted before, putting jn a unified 
context such issues as how - the 
Churches' funds are invested (and 
whether the Churches should have 
Investments at all), whether the 
Church is an equal opportunities 
employer, why no trade union is 
recognized at Church House. It is 


symbols of energy in womanhood to 
the pervasive idealization of fictional 
character itself, "a vehicle of mobile 
immortality that leaped free from the 
imperfections of its text and the 
eventual death of Us author", 
becoming "the nineteenth century’s 
most potent vision of humanity made 
perpetual”. 

Such large claims, delivered in a 
fluent and enthusiastic style, bolstered 
by evidence drawn from novels, 
painting and biography, set up strange 


currents of compulsion and repulsion. 
Reading such a book is like entering a 
fictional world, governed by its own 
self-referring rules, where familiar 
objects suffer a sea-change. The 
character most at home here, and 
appealed to constantly, is Lewis 
Carroll’s Alice. It is relatively easy to 
see her as a type of fallen woman, 
"of simultaneous majesty and 
.abasement:-. . ‘Down, down,- 
down', Alice’s: story begins, .‘would 
the fall never come to an end?”' But 


did the same role really become “so 
pivotal" to George Eliot's life, 
functioning "as the crucible in which 


unpromising beginning were forged 
into unprecedented triumphs”? And 
k it really possible to see Emma 
Bovary as a "dark Madonna”, a mere 
“parody of Hester Pryitne 1 ’? The 
danger of this hermeneutic stvln of 


-scattered incidents from the last 
twenty years" which "ate only some of 
the more visible signs that women 


nappies! ana most positive picture - of 
the joy and poetry and humour of 
women s spirituality, qf the sisters’ 

capacity to play and dance, to make 

pillars out pi up-ended pews and create 
art out of junk. 

•One have, hoped for a" 

bibliography of Christian feminism, 
but the full notes, to each chapter eo 
• quite a long way towards It. The book is 
pleasantly produced, austere in visual 
style. There are a few misprints, which 

Suo C i“ !,Mar<mndth ° p ^°" 


the surface text, is that one begins to 
lose sight of the explicit meaning 
altogether. Forms and genres become 
blurred, literature and life merge, 
novels and events become apbliticalas 
each example or oppression is seen as 
a secret expression of power. 

When Auerbach pursues her 
themes • In detailed analyses of 
particular Works, she can be very 
persuasive, as in the studies oiTritby, 
Swi? : F reu dV case study of 
Uora , which demonstrate the jvpy 


these supposedly passive 
metaphorically tower^^uJ^ 

™ an JP|| lalors ' the ironoSX 

the fallen women in the oami.K 

Egg, Watts and Rossetti 
ofdespair but of rebellion" 
power. Close readings proviVaS 
provocative insights, for exampS 
examination of the laS* rf 
George Eliot’s essays on S ^ 
female egoism. “Sillv 


jrig Skorupski 

St Hollis and Steven 
J xB (Editors) 


George Eliot’s essays on malt .5 I w. nrford: Blackwell. 

Worldliness’’ in terms of activitvaS 
passivity, or the discussion 
tableau in Adam Bede, where , 
corpse-like Dinah kisses Hushed ud 

v.nciin Uottu _ «il.. i_ . rr 


sensual Hettv-'-the kiss here hinS 

a more fiindamental compfej* 
between punty and fallenness tQ 
(Adam) can understand, as in a nbtk 
sense they drain each otheis’ Identities 
and exchange natures." 

Woman and the Demon is mg 
useful in its thoughtful «£!■ 
terpretation of images oi watt 
in familiar works {The Old Cwkwy 
Shop, Villette, Henry Esmond). And* 
also draws attention to lesser-knron 
writers, like the unjustly neglected 
journalist, Frances Power Cobbe. and 
to lesser works like Ellen Woo* 
Mildred Arkell (1865) or Annie 
Holdsworth’s Jqanna Trail, Spin m 
(1894). But despite her irnplicit dan 
to survey Victorian popular culture a 
a whole, Auerbach leaves vast area 
uncharted, for example comic writ™ 
and popular theatre, where melo- 
drama and pantomime might h m 
offered different forms of angek 
heroines and powerful dames. 

In the introduction she disus* 
critics by acknowledging that in 
selection of examples is “rtf- 
resent at ive, not exhaustive" so 1 U 
“the collaborative reader is und 
to cull his or her own demons, fafln 
women, mermaids and so ra, to 
enhance the paradigms each chapar 
constructs .... Ideally the book ad 
render reads will emerge as 8 ritto 
portrait than the book I wrote,". I 
dutifully summoned, for etaqle,^ 
Gustave Dord’s 1867 illustration to 
Tennyson’s "Guinevere" with ibw 
rings of sensual, mermaid-like fiiikv 
ana prone guilty queen creepfcj 
across a vast expanse of floor it t» 
feet of the upright king. Yel to 
exercise, although stimulating .w- 
enjoyable, Also seemed to prow** 
a partial way of reading this is. 

Perhaps because one has to. oil 
way through so much of the o«* ' 
texture of Victorian literate# e 
arrive at Auerbach’s paiadignUjW ' 
book has a curious insubsiamiwj j 
an4 many contextual qwjjjjt 
remain unanswered. To what e jM Uj) 
the angel/demon theme chaflcttn* .j 
of Romantic as well as late Vtfonaj 
writers? Is this myth of woma^«» 
the only resonant Image of Ihe prow 
outsider threatening the bountejs 
set by society? What of 
the Jew, the criminal? Issuch**^ 
worship really a peculiarly wga 
phenomenon, as the argument 
to suggest? / J 

Woman and the 
mains suggestive rathe r ..^y 
authoritative. ' In her Jgjjjj; 
Auerbach sweeps over pro^JH 
seizes on hints from B'wWe^. J , 


anu jwiaiiTiai.. 

, Oxford: Blackwell. £16. 
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kirndy of mentalities and cultures, 
to conducted In rigorously natur- 
ae spirit, has always seemed to 
toKialivisra. Yet the connection is 
tore. It can equally seem that 
toton undermines the naturalistic 
edve: placing the individual or 
consciousness, relative to whose 
—Monstitullng framework of 
spies knowledge is possible, 
the scope of causal ex- 
Or Is it that both connec- 
ts bold- producing then a reduct io 
iulBnlkm? 

Ghtn the central place of naturalism 
IK culture, the issues are of major 
tisophical interest. Equally, the 
toinlive study of systems of 
Dpi and their conditions, which 
■e rise to these philosophical 
■dogs, is itself an absorbing and 
i enterprise. The two interests 
tad should be connected. If 


Mdideally have a keen sense of the 
illy and socially specific 
rofhlsown forms of thought, 
rife theorist, of their inherently 
ifyud problematic cognitive status. 

' of course that is much easier to 
than practise. For various 
_ ible reasons, it is hard indeed 
tap both these very different kinds 
Ipty simultaneously in view. 

Gina these difficulties, the essays in. 


this volume, though rather disparate in 
content, hang together well. They 
are unified partly by a usefully 
comprehensive introduction by Martin 
Hollis and Steven Lukes, and partly by 
the contribution from Barry Barnes 
and David Bloor, of the Science 
Studies Unit at Edinburgh. Had 
Barnes and Bloor not existed, the 
editors would have had to invent them. 
They put forward a Protagorean 
relativism - the cognitive community 
as the measure of all things - and they 
■claim that it follows from the fact that 
beliefs have social antecedents. In 
dome so, they advance a position 
which the other contributors are in one 
way or another, explicitly or implicitly, 
united in opposing. ‘ 

It is interesting to compare Barnes 
and Bloor'sprogramme with that of an 
earlier Edinburgh practitioner of the 
naturalistic science of thought: David 
Hume. Their case against what they 
term “the rationalist” shares an 
jmportant thesis with Hume’s - the 
impossibility, on a naturalistic 
conception, of genuinely a priori 
knowledge. There is however a striking 
difference. Hume's sceptical con- 
siderations produce with alarming 
cogency the conclusion that we never 
have reason to form a general belief on 
inductive grounds. The obvious 
difficulty for Hume is that he appears 
to leave himself no legitimate ground 
for asserting his own scientific 
generalizations about beliefs as 
products of association. Barnes and 
Bloor’s position does not involve this 
kind of problem; but only because they 
inconsequentially extract relativist 
conclusions from sceptical arguments. 
Take for example their "equivalence 
postulate” - that all beliefs, true or 
ialse, rational or irrational, have causal 
antecedents. Those of us who think a. 
belief is well grounded only if caused 


by its object through an appropriate 
and reliable process can agree. But 
Barnes and Bloor silently read more 
into the postulate: they imagine that 
the “sociology of knowledge' 1 will 
reveal various kinds of biasing interest 
or socially induced distortion in the 
aetiology of all (?) beliefs, effectively 
screening them from their objects. If 
we accepted that, we would have to 
conclude that we have no reason to 
believe what we do, or less reason than 
we thought: not that we have perfectly 
good reason relative to the consensus 
of the community. 

Once this Protagorean kind of 
relativism has been eliminated, the 
various issues begin to draw apart. Can 
we exclude the possibility of distinct 
but equally effective cognitive 
traditions, all of them capable of being 
progressively improved without ever 
converging? It is hard to see how we 
could - even if we imagine their 
effectiveness as being measured by 
standards of reasoning and norms of 
good explanation which we ourselves 
recognize, or whose force we could 
come to grasp. And if we reflect on the 
impossibility of excluding this, are we 
not led to reject certain classical 
conceptions of what it is for a sentence 
to have cognitive content? And 
encouraged to replace them by 
epistemic, or “anti-realist", con- 
ceptions which make relativism a 
coherent possibility? 

It may indeed be so. The issues 
lead into an Increasingly abstract 
philosophical examination of the 
implications of naturalism for 
epistemology and the philosophy of 
language. On the other hand, it does 
not follow from the merely epistemic 
possibility of optimal cognitive 
alternatives, that such alternative 
traditions in fact exist (or even that 


they could be constructed). It is here 
that sober history and ethnography 
make a vital contribution. There 
is. in Hollis’s phrase, a basic 
“epistemological unity of mankind". 
Certainly there is also a diversity of 
styles of reasoning. The fact worries 
Ian Hacking, in his essay, because it 
seems to imply that the systems of 
thought which issue from these diverse 
styles, and whose cognitive content, on 
an anti-realist view of content, is 
constituted by them, will be 
"incommensurable" (desperately 
slippery word). But this is an unreal 
worry, because diverse styles of 
reasoning are ultimately responsive 
to criticism in terms of certain 
fundamental propensities to classify 
and infer on which - in fact - human 
beings spontaneously agree. By those 
natural ground-level standards, the 
cognitive tradition of the modern West 
emerges without rivals in the degree 
and progressiveness of its explanatory 
adequacy and eventual technical 
success. These cooling draughts of 
basic common sense are administered 
in the essays bv Ernest Gellner. Robin 
Horton and Charles Taylor. 

Gellner has written with great 


in mis volume, it is tne essays by Taylor 
and Horton which contain the most 
stimulus for anyone with an 
interpretative interest in the evolution 
and differentiation of systems of 
thought. Taylor points out that there is 
more than one kind of cognitive 
interest: more than one ideal of what it 
is to understand the absolute nature of 
things and one’s own place in that 
absolute order. There is - to speak in 
shorthand terms-, a type of orientation 
to the world which issues in a 
“Galilean" style of rationality. There is 
another type of orientation, whose 
underlying ideal is what Taylor calls 


“artunemem", and Ldvy-Bruhl. in a 
different context, called "mystical 
participation": the achievement of an 
unmediated apprehension of ihe 
underlying harmony, or unity-in- 
diversity, of things. As Taylor 
penetratingly says, the success of the 
Galilean style, internal as it is to itsown 
criteria, nevertheless presents the 
other orientation with a challenge 
which it cannot ignore and cannot 
answer. Thus modernity disenchants 
the world. 

The long paper by Robin Horton, 
"Tradition and Modernity Revisited”, 
represents a new stage in an ambitious 
project; a project which stands in a 
great anthropological tradition and for 
which Horton’s qualifications are in 
some ways unique. He restates and 
modifies, in fresh and interesting ways, 
themes which he has made familiar in 
previous essays. The fundamental 
contrast, as he now sees It, is between a 
“traditionalistic" conception of 
knowledge and “consensual” style of 
theorizing on the one hand, and a 

S esslvistic” conception of 
:dge and “competitive*’ style of 
theorizing on the other. In fact 
(though he. himself would disagree, 
for unconvincing reasons) Horton has 
moved closer to Weber's classic 
typology of legitimation. But he has 
yet, it seems to me, to face squarely the 
kind of issue raised in Taylor's paper: 
there can be a diversity of cognitive 
interests, as well as of modes of 
legitimation and styles of theorizing. 

Taken together, Taylor’s and 
Horton’s papers suggest that we still 
need an unprejudiced re-examination 
of two past masters in this field - Lfivy- 
Bruhl and Max Weber. They had no 
monopoly of wisdom, but they did 
grasp nettles which more recent studies 
nave too easily avoided. 
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system, nevertheless Rosen argues' that 
if we accept Hegel’s account we are not 
in a position to understand the method 
whereby truth is attained unless we are 
at the standpoint of truth. 

In this way we have a paradox: to 
criticise Hegel is to clmm that the 
system does not attain validly its 


Even If we seek to reflect on the case with copious quotation from ' ■ Thi difficulty with the Aral approach 
dialectic at t^e very general level of Hegel. However, 2 do not think he Is thpf without a Jong', account of 
immanent critique, there are still grave manages to given an account of what Hegel 'a development it is very difficult 
difficulties. Tne operation of the this process of autonomous generation- to present his metaphysical doctrines in 


difficulties. The operation of the this process of autonomous generation- to present his metaphys 
critique on theories, modes of thought consuls in or how it could be rationally a clear and perguasiv 
and activity is not to be seen just as a assessed. Of course, if Rosen is right, adopts . the second, e 


system does not attain validly its 
point of completion. But to criticise 
trom any other than the point of 
completion violates a crucial 


presupposition of the system itself, 
namely, that only someone who has 
attained the final point can perceive 
the rationality of its attainment. 

As Rosen realizes, this is a problem 
with ramifications outside Hegel’s 
philosophy. If a philosophical method, 
or basic philosophical assumptions, - 
cannot be grounded in reason, because 
acceDtance of them mav well define for 


and activity is not to be seen just as a 
form of scepticism, for it. produces a 
positive result: a transcendence of the 
negations of (he old theory into a new, 
more synthetic truth. However, the 
assumption is that theories have 
common aspirations, that they are 
moving to stmilar gORis and that one 
can be seen as a dialectical acjvancd on 
the other in. the light of Ihe goal. But 


the problem is Hegel's and not his, and 
In fact because he cannot give a 
'rational account of the procedure, he 
takes the dialectic fo be absurd - "Iri 
my view the 1 content-generating 
'hyperintentlon* is sheer Neo-Platonic 
fantasy". Any rehabilitation of the 
dialectic would therefore depend upon 


Hegej 's development it is very difficult : 
to present his metaphysical doctrines in 
a clear and persuasive way. Singer 
adopts. the second, approach, • and 
introduces us to Hegel V system by 
means of the Philosophy of History. 
There is.no doubt (hat he produces a. 
reasonably dear and plausible account . 
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metaphysical concepts only later in (he 
essay. The notion of Geist, for. 


a rehabilitation of soitie kind of example, is not reached until half-way'' 


critique? 


rationally 


alongside 


position becomes a self-supporting 
system and the decision for or against it 
is one which reason cannot help us to 
take. To be put in this position, 


contradictions within theories then it is .. difensiblel conceDtion of dialectic fallure to brin 8 , feads . to 
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however, is to reject implicitly the a seems to he 

rational claims of philosophy; we may positive . Rosen has 

be forced into the position of Nietzsche ■ stimulating,! 


written a -brilliant, 
not to say Irritating book 


Hegel’s achievement: We ate Invited' 
to see Hegei as an Important historical 


^Wittgenstein puts it. ^ M'. 

■pie obvious solution as far as Hegel dialectic is that of developing and; "Monsieur, ces cboses ne se disent re i at j 0 j? between’ freedom ■' and 
Is concerned is to seek to detach tne transforming our ' thoughts about-: pai succinctement.” Obviously any community is a model of its kind and. 
method of dialectic from the system something which at the level of the commentator ffho does not - spread ono could not hope for clearer accounts 
which its operation realizes, so that the . Understanding , is .. imperfect , anti himself ai expansively, as Hegel’s 0 f the master/sTaVe dialectic, or of 
method can be discussed op Its _own abstract - a Vorstellung dr rep-;: hrenty-twp ..volume?, of pWlorophTcar Hegel's critique' ofKant’s'tn'oral , 
terms Irrespective of our view of the relation, Dialectical, philosophy ■ writing 1 has to come tef terms . -T * 
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wav around the paradox which Rosen 1 h en ce -Ian imperfect understanding ieweritieshaye eVCf Set themselves the ■- “80 


way around the paradox which Rosen - henC6 , atl imperfect understanding :fei 
states and it is clearly , the one which becomes a folly rational ^cognitiye onevy da 
Marxist appidpriatofs of the dialectic This process of transformation would - . fo: 
have to take. The major difficulty with . involve the immanent critique of the • yq 
the attempUs that there does not seem. Vorstellung of xSo that our; thinking - thi 
to be a very determinate , method at , abdut xbecdmfcs situated in a mOrc and . po 
work other 'than ode which can be more general theoretical struefore- ;.pn 
characterized in verygCneral fern^as ; which.' overcomes the dfiemmasoa: 
se? . this " . In ; flbnift _ X. in 'SDl 


' Singer has, Wriitep a ■ valuable, ^nd. ; 
sefurfot roduotioiv but: the reader Is 


goudl mai, - Aliens 
Communities of 
new book make? 0 s 
relations bc.WWft .'dj 
literature and belief.; i 


Mfo'eTiX ranaerea 
lUo aSitef. b * H 18 theory of 
^SPP^focriticizfo/fhe 

«S*2BStefe^.whit? 




"immanent critique,. However.. this ex pos£d in -l 
- critique does not operate With a kina qf bofotfon. How 
' remiTariiy or prbCedfoe'whJch could be .v .view In ■ fayofo 
1 distilled, ■ learned and fought ■ as;; a gcneratiVe.api 
methodological -device. TJfo. $ora [t ffimUng qbout 
takes varies a gpdd deai. wth tne ; working. on an 
subject-matter. Reoel was therefore; itbUtbyfofmJfi 
pfobably right in nfo . own estimation whicb we teaC 

i-s. -*r f ' iritor. KLiEh MirAlntirv 





deal, 7 : With the : wrkin«on an ofdinary thought about politics spd . foe Mforel world, The, : It .um foe Utfo , 1644 as-|ts;;; 

was therefore ' it biifbv Mi atirondtaolis togomon ofx. jfofher:' way.-fo- to take .Hqgoi's Work in ^ ; ^ spurde,|,whlje fofong a«»unt ; - 

fo ow?tfoKti ? on which id S W Or&siof 

.f. n kfeTiiter-' 222? ovolfficm U foought^ ln ?7ie :iht T re^ePjnbre gradually totfpbfe fn.ihe Ffenc^ trarjS ation'. 
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Trafficking in dust 


J. D. Fage 


Ray A, Kea 

Settlements, Trade, and Polities In 
the Seventeenth-Century Gold Coast 
47Spp. Johns Hopkins University 
Press. £23.50. 

08018 23102 

The Gold Coast was the name by which 
the seaboard of what is today the West . 
African republic of Ghana became 
known as a result of the activities of 
European sea-tTaders who flocked to it 
from the 1470s onwards. TheiT trade in 
raid-dust was of considerable value: 
Ray A. Kca quotes an estimate which 
suggests that until the nineteenth 
century, when the gold trade went into 
decline, the Gold Coast’s exports may 
have averaged as much as 4o,000 oz a 
year. If this were not enough, in the 
seventeenth century, the Oold Coast, 
having earlier been an importer of 
slaves, began also to contribute 
substantial numbers of men and 
women to the profitable European 
slave-trade to the Americas. 

One consequence of this commercial 
interest was that the Gold Coast saw a 
concentration of European, activities 
that was probably greater than any 
found in other parts of black Africa 
before the nineteenth century. A 
possible exception would be the 
Congo-Aitgola region, but whereas 
European activities there quickly took 
a colonial form, with officials and 
missionaries seeking to dominate and 
chapge African society, on the Gold 
Coast they remained steadfastly 
'commercial. While it is true that 
Europeans built substantial forts and 
castles on its shores, these were on land 
leased from the African rulers, and the 
latter were to a large extent equal 
partners in the n6w trade engendered 
by the European present^. These forts 
and castles became ideal places from 


which outsiders could observe African 
societies which had ■ not been 
substantially modified by their 
presence. (It would seem that the 
export slave-trade may not have 
caused much social change before the 
eighteenth century). 

For his seventeenth-century study. 
Dr Kea makes good use of the 
not inconsiderable archaeological 
evidence now available, and he has 
also used material from historical, 
linguistic and geographical research 
ana from publisheaoral histories. But 
his main reliance Is on the written 
evidence left by the contemporary 
European visitors. Some of this is to be 
founa in archives, and Kea has used the 
surviving records of the major trading 
companies of the time, which were 
Dutch, English, Danish and Swedish. 
As is revealed by his admirably full 
notes and bibliography, however, his 
richest sources of information are 
undoubtedly the contemporary 
accounts of the Gold Coast and its 

S pies that achieved publication 
ne of them in French, German, or 
tuguese as well), whether in their 
authors' own time or subsequently. 

. If Kea has sought to put the results of 
his exploitation of this wealth of 
material within a theoretical frame, 
this is not obtrusive. In essentials, what 
he has given us is a series of very closely 
woven descriptive tapestries which 
together cover those aspects of 
seventeenth-century Gold Coast 
society that were readily observable by 
the outsiders on the coast. In sum, 
these are its spatial arrangements, its 
sociopolitical structure, its military 
organization and, above all, what Kea 
calls its “commercial order” - 
production, distribution, labour, 
trading organizations and brokerage. 
These of course, are the subjects that 
bulk largest in the European accounts. 
It is then possible for him to go on from 
them ana to discuss "commerce and 
class: the market, living standards and 


Seeing both sides 


Darrell Bates 


Sylvia Leith-Ross 

Stepping-Stones: Memoirs of 
Colonial Nigeria 1907-1960 

Edited by Michael Crowder 

l91pp.Petar Owe tv £10.95. 

07206 0600 4 

Rbx Niven . . .. 

Nigerian Kaleidoscope; Memoirs of a 
.Colonial JSeiyaqt. ; 

278pp. Hurst. £13.50, , 

P 9905838 S9 9 ■ , 

There was a time, so longago now that 
, it almost seems like a geological era. 
when books.about Africa Were inclined 
to overpraise the qualities and 
achievements of white men and (6 
scorn those of the black. It was 
followed by a period when the roles 
Were reversed and if was the turn of the 
white men to be treated with disdain 
and for indigenous peoples to be left 
untouched oy any suggestion of 
blemish or blame. Now perhaps the 
time has come to try and strike, a 
balance and present pictures that are as 
; free from prejudice, embtion or bias as 
. relations between Africa and the! West 
• can ey*r.be s ! - 

• Judged on this basis Sylvia Leith- 
Ross s Stepping Stones is an unusually 
good book. This stems partly perhaps 
from her own unorthodox background 
and from the wide range and vanety of 
her experience. She was the daughter 
a French 


people. This book is a record of a 
relationship which was to last, on and 
off, for sixty-two years. ■ 

She started her life in Nigeria as the 
wife of a political officer in the north, 
and there she returned to work on a 
-Fulani grammar. Her. various later 
employments brought her more closely 
. into . touch with the people and 
especially the women of other parts of 
the country but it is clear that her early 
years in '.the north were those that 
. continued to the end to have pride of 

B lace In Her affections. Her account of 
lose ; early times,, with all their 
discomforts and hazards and simple 
pleasures, Is .most moving and 
, evocative. The later chapters are 
. sometimes less foil of zest. But 
Wherever she found herself Mrs Leith- 
• Ross strove, sometimes with 
painstaking determination, to set out 
and to.understand both sides of every 
issue. She had her likes and dislikes, of 
course, like anyone else; among the 
latter were Lugard - “a small, thin 
man"- discontented European wives, 
missionaries with bigoted objections to 
tribal dances and polygamy, smart 
self-seeking African lawyers and, 
inevitably, the poor old Public Works 
Department with its dark green paint 
: and red corrugated iron. All- In trim. 


receive the rough Sido of her otherwise 
tie. These few foibles do npt 


gentle tongue — 

■stop her from .being impartial arid 
clear-headed enough to see through 
(he cant to the realities of the colonial 
situation: on the one hand, the British 
officials, who, in what would nowadays 
■ be regarded as intolerable conditions 
of discomfort, ill-health and 
government parsimony, were as a rule 
; so good at shepherding their charges 
through the early stages, and so much 
less good at coping with the 
'awkwardness and haste of the final 
■transition to independence; $nd, on 
the other, the African^, who, she 


of an English admiral and a 
mother, and was brought up both to be 
Intelligently feminine in Catholic 
France and “not to be a nuisance", as 
she put it, in a country household of 
brothers In England. She first went out 

to Nigeria as a bride in 1907 when she viu 3110 

was twenty-four. Within a year her ° ' rare 7 either animosity or 

htisband was dead from blnckwater *® L *“ e whlte^men, simply 

fever but, as Michael Crowder points 
out in an informative and . sensitive 
Introduction, the land that caused her 
husband’s, d^ath did not thereby 
become her enemy, Having lost a much 
loved ; husband she entered into a 
lifelong love affair with Nigeria and its 


regarding them and their culture, 
institutions and expertise as stepping- 
stones (whence the book's title) 1 on 
their way to, possessions , and power. 

One of the dilemmas facing those 
who Write their memoirs when they 
retire from serving in distant places Is 


the social distribution of wealth." 
What he does not do is to look in any 
depth into the family and the 
household, or to discuss religion and 
ideology. 

This is a pity, because Kea has 
produced a book which merits 
comparison with Georges Balandibr's 
pioneering study. La vie quotldlenne 
au royaume de Kongo du XV le au 
XVIlIe siicle. But whereas the 
historian may have been technically 
more expert in stitching material 
together from a multitude of sources, it 
would seem to be the sociologist who 
has come closer to understanding the 
internal logic, the intrinsic philosophy - 
of the system he is trying to recreate. It- 
is true that a substantial number of 
Baiandier's sources were Catholic 
priests who regarded some exploration 
of indigenous religion and thought as a 
necessary prolegomenon to their work 
of conversion, whereas I think that Kea 
has only one clerical witness, the 
Lutheran pastor Wilhelm Mueller, 
who served as chaplain to the 

E eraonnel of a Danish fort. 

feverlheless assiduous reading of 
some of the more prolific lay authors 
available would have produced quite a 
bit of information on Gold Coast 
systems of thought and belief. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that Kea is unwilling to put his 
European-derived material in a proper 
African perspective. He clearly has this 
in mind; he even goes to the length of 
translating his informants’ figures for 
gold production or trade - which they 
normally give in terms of such 
European units as marks or ounces - 
into equivalents in the contemporary 
Gold Coast system of weights. 
Unfortunately his point of reference 
here is the damba, practically the 
smallest unit in this system, the 
equivalent of the pennyweight, and the 
results may not be immediately 
intelligible even to a modern Ghanaian 
reader. 


whether to write for those who have 
had the same kind of experience or for 
q much wider market, ft is not by any 
means an easy choice and, like many 
other , books of this sort, Sir Rex 
Niven’s Nigerian Kaleidoscope tends to 
fall between these two stools, ft 
contain? much background detail and 
explanation that win be already well 
known to those who are familiar with' 
this - part of West Africa, and 
considerably more in the way of 
unimportant local personalities and 
places and events than will be of 
interest to those who are not. The well- 
remembered and well-recorded 
minutiae of procedures and practices in 
different parts of Nigeria will be of 
great value and interest to both old- 
timers aud historians, but it is only 
when the author writes with feeling of 
the halcyon days when he and his wife 
lived and worked and travelled on foot 
in remote places in the north that the 
book really comes to life for the 
general reader. This Is a pity, as Niven 
hBd experience of a wide range of 
places and situations in Nigeria over a 
span of more than forty years between 
1921 and 1962, and much of what he 
says deserves a wider public than his 
book is likely to have. 

Although the, book is , mainly 
concerned 1 with the author’s Own 
Mreer o$ an administrator in Nigeria he ■ 
deals fairly and sympatheticafiy with 
the many Africans who appear in his 
narrative, and, if his favourite people 
often turn out to be naked pagans or 
the Muslim inhabitants of the northern 
emirates, he is by no means the only 
European to have had the same bias. 

And who could not feel drawn to these 

proud Muslims of the north when It was 
one of them who was moved to alter 
the words “Send down thV heavenly 
wisdom from above" in the anglicized 
form or prayer designed by the author 
of Assembly to 

several other such anecdotes to enliven 
thq. pages and soften one's vexation at 
au ho r and publish for a maTXch 

•ShL t0 ^L 0 J w man ? P laces and even 
^vhole provinces that appear in the 


A much more serious criticism is that 
Kea does not seem to have given 
enough thought to the meaning and the 
value of what his European authors 
have written. There are two different 
points here. First, it is .not always 
obvious to what extent the writers' 
observations of African society were 
moulded by their own socialization, by 
their European preconceptions of how 
society should be constituted and 
should operate. Kea should also have 
given more thought to a second and 
simpler problem, that of the 
authenticity of his material. This may 
be most easily illustrated, perhaps, by 
the remark that “one of the earliest 
descriptions” of gold-mining on the 
■Gold Coast is that provided by 
Valentim Fernandes, for Fernandes 
never went to Africa himself, and what 
he says about the Gold Coast would 
seem to have been picked up from 
informants who had not gone closer to 
.it than Senegal, about 1,000 miles 
away. Thus what Kea calls description 
can be no more than hearsay. 

All is grist to the author's mill. 
Bosnian, who lived on the Gold Coast 
for some fourteen years, is apparently 


not to be thought a better 
than Barbot, who is notkJU toE 
made more than two 5m 
visits, and who for his book i? 
many earlier published oS 6 * 1 * 
including Bosnian's. Or agiKE 
much use is made of C,'!* 
Bellefond who wrote a very ^ 
account following a visit fei©** 

attempt is made to estiSte fteMw 

to which he may have bomwefS 
the Dutch writer Pieter *1 SEwS 
two generations earlier. IfKeaS 
preparedh^iftogomioq^ 
of this kind, he should at 
warned his readers that IheyeSi* 
that there is now a swelling literal 
dealing with them, piS 
particularly be P. E. H. HairE2 
pages of the journal History In Afr£ 
Nevertheless, there 
reasons why 


, are 

those concerned life 


African history should n^ttoilknto I kuB * il 
the evidence available wrapondence and from letters of his 
am TI wflgthe Blenheim Papers, was the 


seventeenth-century Gold Coat sad 
even if it has to be used with sqm 
circumspection, the sheer volume uj 
the systematic arrangement of ft 
Kea's book must makelt an invahufc 
guide. 


Back from the West 


James Booth 


William Lawson 

The Western Scar; The Thenie of the 
Been-to in West African Fiction. 
151pp. Ohio University Press. £12.75 
(paperback, £6.25). 

0 8214 0649 3 

Ever since Africans began to write 
novels the clash of cultures has been an 
unavoidable preoccupation , and 
central to this clash has been what 
William - Lawson calls "the crisis of 
reentry". The individual who has been 
educated in Europe or the United 
States, and has absorbed the culture 
and values of the West, returns to find 
himself alienated and self-divided 
Rmong his own people. His tensions 
serve as a metaphor for the larger 
issue, “Africans still dynamic 
assimilation of Western cultures". Tfre 
Been-to Theme has now perhaps run 
its course. Travel between Africa rind 
the West is more frequent and 
independent literal? cultures arc 
developing within Africa. So the small 
pioneer dlite of been-tos is no longer of 
central significance. This would seem a 
good moment then for a retrospective 
survey. 

. Lawson is to be given credit for 
breaking the ground. But, as an 
ideologically innocent American 
employing the tools of a somewhat 
aimlessly formalist literary criticism, 
he is not ideally suited to the task. The 
"development . which he tracesis not 
particularly interesting ("The Rise of 
the Been-to Convention", "The 
Maturity of the Been-to Convention", 
“New Treatments of . the Been-to 
Convention"), and his choice and 
ordering of texts is, as he is himself 
aware, sometimes forced. The sense in 
which Camara Laye’s The Radiance 
of the King (whose protagonist is 
white)- can be construed as "an 
embellishment on the been-to 


path to salvation”. The stiw 
Christian implication In the cutt 
quest for a beautiful boy-bnik 
invisible to Lawson, as is the gwoonj, 

S uasi-homosexual voluptuous ras 4 
re style. 

Ideological simplifications fe 
affect the analysis of Ayi fa 
Amah's Why Are We So Blest? Osbi 
particularly innocent American cod 
find Armah’s portrayal of the enfef 
neo-colonial hegemony exerad 
by .the characters OppinW 
and Jefferson “undefined* a 
“mysterious”. Has Lawson not leaf 
Frantz Fanon or Basil Davidson « 
Ruth First? The' word /» 


book. He finds the character Ai»te 
"implausible" and the final sow 
“past all credibility". Refltah 
accurately the response -of at! 
readers to Modin's sexual rnutilatiai 
he says "The horror of the scene inp 
one to dismiss It in some way" » 
then he refers to "the grisly Coition 
its physical inipossibnities'' aw * 
‘ , luaicrousness”of Aimde’s 
love me?" as she kneels. kW 
Modin's bleeding penis. To final » 
question merely ludicrous' is town 
respond imaginatively to the "J™ 
which has leainevltably to 
neither comedy nor;/. 




but ohe of the other novels which 
Lawson treats. He is reduced to 
suggesting that it is an unintentional 
embellishment. 

Lawson's treatment of this novel 
shows him to be as eager as Charles . 
Larson before him to find in Africa 
everything profound and spiritual 
which the West is supposed to lack. For 
him Laye’s weird allegorical novel 
depicts a ■ lucid opposition 1 between 
western materialism" and "Islamic 
^JfoaHty or "traditional Islamic 
Africa (some indication of the 
Historical Impact of Islam on West 
Africa - and its relation to other 
religions there would have been useful 
to give substance to this vague, over-: 
general phrase)., Where other readers' 
nave found.au assimild’s naive mixture 
of fantasy, imitation Kafka, surrealism 

sees 

Uye s- white protagonist Clarence - 
in a geneyal wdy” * treading “the Sufi 


pathological personality tto 
representative white in the new- 1 J 
does her sado-masochism rcn«r 
novel less effective, as ligJJ 
His own strong desire t0 
fast scene indicates that the qr™™ 1 ? 
and polemical power of the JJJL 
greatly increased by.*! 1 "* 
extremism. That is the problenu. , 

For so short a book 
too. many . misspelt 
impredsions: “mitigate V 1 „..n 

“unequi vocable", “com 
In themselves these arc UJ 
but they forrii part oi 
spinning, element pi.,— 

To can the World-WW< 0 ^ 
Umuahian villagera -J , 
Achebe's No Longer At ***._ 
does not re 

stib-heading "Logos ifl 1 
in Armah's Frag 0 
“does not actually. , b“O* 0 ^ 

transcendent been-to * 
become “the 

.then? And' what eMctJy,, -^^ 

process entail? One -Cp®* t* 


jfflUOflBAPHY 


Sale of historical MSS 


Sarah Bradford 


delegation and acted as Faisal's 
interpreter and hence his mouthpiece. 
Here, as. Sotheby's cataloguer points 
out, is Faisal speaking for himself. The 
drary written in Arabic, begins at the 
end of December 1918 and opens with 
a list of his draft proposals for the 
establishment of six independent Arab 
states. While staying in England 
awaiting the opening of the 
conference, Faisal and Lawrence had a 


Ob Wednesday, March 28 Sotheby’s 
M an important collection of 
oflttpondeiice by Sarah Churchill, 
iwjtess of Marlborough, the 
itidresfield Letters, acquired by the 
British Library through Quaritch 

hr £12,625. The Duchess's . . 

^respondent, described in the secret meeting with Chaim Welzmran. 
<^iHue as one Richard Jennings , her after which Faisal recorded in his diary 
ksmsn, has been identified by Miss “ s thoughts on the relationship of the 
Fnaces Harris, the British Library Je ^ s ana the Arabs and the necessity of 
apert working on the Blenheim a Palestinian state. Faisal, although a 
hoers, as Robert Jennens whose wife newcomer to international politics, 
tu a relation of the Jennings family’s 'J'. as nobody s fool, confiding to his 
dkitor; and indeed some orthe letters • ary even before the Conference 
« addressed to Ann Jennens. Robert began that Britain might ‘sell the 

- Arabs quite cheaply” if it became 
expedient, ie, give in to French 


mag 

Duchess's confidential man of 
talpess. Although, or perhaps 
because, he was not her social equal, 
lie difficult Sarah was on friendly 
hes with him and her cor- 
respondence with him was as vital, 
Mtspoken and waspish as she was 

taeir. 

Some of her items are previously 
■published (the correspondence was 
tend up in some disorder so that 
KKial letters appeared to the editor of 
fee printed -edition of 1875 os 
fcomptete), among them letters 
R&mng to the Jacobite rebellion of 
1715, the first threat to the Hanoverian 
dfssly and indeed to the restored 
position of the Marlboroughs 
Mueives. Sarah Churchill, once 
Bsc at the hub of affairs, was in a 
position to assess the situation and to 
Kami reactions in London political 
Her letters, written between 
fflffud 1726, cover the period of her 
BaaMul with Queen Anne; her 
troth to the Low Countries and 
ueraaiiy where the enthusiastic 
rtnpwi accorded the Duke 


. gave in 

interests in Syria. Despite the support 
of Lawrence and of Lawrence's 
mentor, D. G. Hogarth, who was a 
member of the commission of enquiry 
on Syria, the final result was a carve-up 
between Lloyd George and 
Ciemenceau: France gBined Syria and 
within a year was to march on 
Damascus and expel Faisaf. 

Faisal, subtle and a realist, was quite 
capable of perceiving the labyrinthine 
paths of international power politics; 
understandably he was unaware of the 
- no less tortuous nature of Lawrence’s 
private feelings. Lawrence's father 
aied of pneumonia during the 
conference ; Lawrence , receiving a 

telegram saying he was ill, left for . ^ . ,. , - „ , - 

England but, finding his father already v ” defending his evolutionary 
I immediately to Paris. It theories against Mivart's attack in 


than any public man at present in 
existence, aspiring as l do to a 
twofold reputation both as author & 
a statesman, I have of course to 
encounter that host of enemies, 
which “envy, malice & all 
uncharitableness” soon rally round 
ardent & ambitious youth. But this 
opposition has never cost me a pang 
or drawn for a moment the color 
from my cheek; on the contrary it 
has only fortified my native courage, 
& impelled me to a fresh 
development of my powers . . . 
(£1,100 to Quaritch). 

Gladstone was certainly to be 
Disraeli’s most significant enemy, and 
the passage of the 1867 Reform Bill 
one of Disraeli's few major victories 
over the man he later described as the 
“Arch-Villain". Three important 
letters by Gladstone to Lord John 
Russell centring upon the critical vote 
of April 13, 1867 were bought by the 
Fine Arts Society for prices 
considerably higher than those 
normally paid for Gladstone's 
voluminous correspondence. The 
same buyer also acquired a body of 
Churchill material including the 
working papers for A History of the 
English Speaking Peoples (£1,100) and 
working papers for Randolph 
Churchill’s biography of his father 
(£550). 

Two papers from the autograph 
manuscript of (he first edition of 
Darwin's Origin of Species were sold 
for £8,800 (Falk) and a five-page letter 


colonialism” does not appear a wrflfflpensated to some extent for their 

■ I. II. I. iUlil IHM, nfkrf.,.. .. .L. .. 


rowal of fortune at the English court; 
w restoration to favour following 
ijewesslon of George I; and suen 
ttjeems as the management of estates 
™ elections and the building of 


dead returned immediately 
was only a week later when he had to 
return to England for the funeral that 
he informed Faisal what had 
happened. Faisal was Impressed, 
noting enthusiastically in his diary, 
“Consider such honesty, such 
faithfulness, such devotion to duty and 
such control of one's personal feelings! 
These are the highest qualities of man, 
which are found tri but few individuals.” 


Genesis of Species (1871) was bought 
by the Fans dealer uiaravay for 
£3,190. Mechanical evolution was 
represented by what must be the best 
letter from Rolls to Royce ever to come 
up for sale. Dated February 4, 1909, 
the letter discusses both their aero- 
engines and their cars and was sold for 
£3,520 to Long-Hamilton, with, it is 
rumoured, Rolls-Royce failing to 
secure this important document at a 
fraction of the price of- one of their 


In. fact, Lawrence’s feelings for the 

man who had sired him illegitimately, . . ^ .. ... .. . 

and indeed for his mother who, he once produdta. . Rblls Was certainly the 
said, "made, impossible demands for '.proto^peof a Car salesman -planning 
love", were ambivalent. Unrewarding a ,P toe South of France he wrote: 
feteira. Smarting aUheir disgrace in to toe end , his father left his money not toall get into the thick of the swells 

fe winter oM710 she wrote ^‘M^hc to his bastard ■ children but to' his who are rolling in money, «0% are 
will never bee finish’d at fegitimate first wife, the joyless woman 

known in Dublin as “the Holy Viper”, 

The sale also included interesting 
autograph materia] by English 
Statesmen, among them a letter of May 
21, 1597 by Burghley and endorsed by 
Essex mentioning Ralegh (£1,375 to 
Sotheran) and one by Essex to the Duo 
de Bouillon of December 1596 hinting 


ii can never bee any 
**laga or- pleasure to my lord 
towotough or. his family, but will 
now as a monlmont of ingrati- 
«h instead of what was once In- 

duplicity was also the theme 

^SSBSSSB 


. Peace inference’ “of TpiT the autograph manuscript of his 
SS £121,000 by a purchase - election address at Taunton in June 
Jg™ed only as “Nader Faisal 1835, contained three passages qmitted 
“ conference 'as the the printed version, including one 

both characteristic and revealing of the 
thirty-year-old Disraeli: ■' 

Having entered life at an earlier age 


^ the conference as wo 
JgntaHve of his father Hussein at 
nggestion of T. E. Lawrence who 
“jtmeoiber of the Foreign Office 


snobs) 1 . . .once you’ve got a few dukes 
and duchesses the rest follow like 
sheep . . and indeed the letter 
would provide copy for generations of 
Rolls-RpVce advertisements - .“The 
finest offer we can make to buyers is 
’the best car & and the best treatment’ 
. . Similar claims no doubt lured 
passengers aboard the . Titanic, a 
nineteen-page eyewitness account Of 
the disaster oy a survivor, Miss Laura 
Mabel Francatelli, sold for £2,640 to 
McGuire. Misq Francatelli. was 
secretary to Lady Duft-Gordon, wife 
of Six Cosmo, a controversial figure in 
the subsequent, enquiries /Into the 
happening of that fatal night, and her 
account made the highest price 
recorded for a Titanic document. 


is grist 


Thomas 


l Lmnr 

of Wbrks on John 


o Longer |Wl 

ally illummate.W^i^' . ... 

h it may VfWL Press * mcra is iqui u ptuviura » 

..i „«,«« in Lbkos < •--■win rj J “ me UK by International alphabetical list, by author. Laiue has merit . and cri 

l *2024Un Ors ' ,f26 ’ 50 - further helped the faint-hearted by ;cort temporaries; 

***- J making some sensible exclusions. He ■ ~— 


Mill’s works: far more is written about 
On Liberty and Utilitarianism than 
about the System of Logic. If that is a. 
refiection of tbe preferences 'of 
university courses, it suggests that the 
academic comment in thlsblbUpgraphy 
may prove more ephemeral, and that 
its real value for scholars will lie in the 
thoroughness of its survey of com- 
* criticism from Mill’s 

, .ss; For that reason one 

. notices the omission of some' quite 

has not listed textbooks of philosophy, well-known Items. Harriet Grote’" 
economics ' Und political science In judgment qi 


with Mill scholars all over tbe world, 
keeping them informed about the 
progress of the edition and pffering its 
pages aa ajpruip for- the. discussion of 
various aspects of Mill’s work. This 
volume is based on the cumulative 
bibliography which has been appearing 
iq MNL over the yeara, and its first 
merit is that it provides a consolidated 


trouble? 

^\sConfUdM^^^ { 
The Western Sahara l JWP 
Stanford, CaWorafe- 
Institution Pressi 
3), John Damix^W^'; 
Saraha< a issue .feOert*. ^ 
between sy^Si^Ti 
monarchy with 
Morocco versus, ah ewW 
party regime .‘. with, 


• •• H-,;y 





KS5fUiSi> taSTtote SaWne, "and” ior ^SheldoR WoHn-a 
answer, tat ■.«■* * “S* «ff'a » “SS? 


dgraent on the Autobiography in the 
twin Letters'll no( here. Nor is David 
asspn's “Memories of London id 


Mill in 
theses 


passing, 

(unless 


IWnlAq? A lilt a ? ademic Sv^e^spaS^^enffrom Mill’s warning for those whose views on Mill 

have just been given to the world: the 
tb^ ■, ^Wrter as Mill is,, “fpf™ .. U: ■ v list! includes no items published, after 

Items, . That still leaves near jy two thousand. 1978. - T" : ! ! 


LewlnLdtei 
Masson's 

the : . Fortite", which appeared, in 
Blackwood's in 1908 and which records 
Mill’s . , oft-quoted remark about 
Ben (ham's dtsdple$, “And I am Peter. 
Who denied , hts Master.'’ ! A .final 
wanting for those whose views on Mill 


Tdl-onto ‘itemVThero are appendiMS.ort Verses; ........ - v ! ; 

aliiv began Inexorably about MJJ, cartponB (rtiostjy from hiS • • i - \ ^ 

Py. arift r zL-XJ- .23SSS!J!iT! r>f«ru\Ttrait* .PotnAos: ikuhp. 
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pride, tfrlf and otbet,: ; repr«ehutioi« /(which,:.. : . r '• "1 -' I - ' i j .' ' iV ' i'r- r-" " 'r 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


University of 
Swaziland 

UNIVERSITY 

LIBRARIAN 

Applications irt Invited 

i r -°t?. •|ir ,b ti[e q,, po« , *S| Cn 32!: 

w T .V, e n-.“v c p 

postgraduate auallf Icat Inna 

conaldarahla admlnlatra- 
experience In en 

t£Sehlns C e*pVr*5i; co and “ Dmo 
wlTl h g 0 KSKBJiii |n C r“ n tSi a a t . 0 . 

velopment and ed min let ration 
H. *ho B llbrerlee — one at 
K Walkman I and tha other el 
Luyeniia, Ha/ahe will be al . 
J®*!'? initiate library re- 
anarch program mas, design 
rSursa. llbrarlenehlp 

|th^ M du?Pe d e 

VtttBLA&r*” by ,ho 

Selery will be at e level 

Fin'5 m Si;S ur “£" w J tl1 nu Blirica- 

“ C , B J ni 3 . H 4 0 ~ Btd.oao — 
Blo.SOO (£] ■ El .BShri. 

...Twp-wr appointment ln- 

aBKaSr mlow^nco 1 : * B froa 
medical srhemai 
mnJSI'i * * rental nccom- 

family paeaaneBi 
oyereoae leave, Da. 

iS!. l i?.rii Bpol ‘ cat,on .“ Dopiei). 

bA*. "L.i5S!i!:n„.Srm? 

no * than id 

ueW .^Vhe •as 

SIS’ to JSW!S5SS 

Department. The British 
Council, 90— a 1 Tottenham 
Court Road, London WIP 
COT. Further detalle are 
available from either sddraii^ 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Library 

READER SERVICES 
LIBRARIAN 
Ref No Ul 

_ . ?°L B . P V Srele: £10.173— 

£ n 1.',™“ <l»erl - £12.81 A per 
annum. 

appointment will be 
mada on tha appropriate 
Fo rihSian/ 1 ^ "Mlo accordJaq 

n? p ;?iSS?S? l,rov '°“- *“>rvlca9 

o.«i l in. ,, Jf p ®r l .?f ,t *? and well 
J 1 LUirij-iBn la re* 
julra d to co-ordinate and da- 
aervlcaa to readers and 
*?.. ■uoPOft r eaoa r eh act 1 vl- 
!!■■' .6J}P. I,C, " U must have 

“I l 2 '"'‘"■J with 
academic members of atefr 
lo . ecadanilc ra- 
r am out a end to arpanisa 
forn! , at , i«J? ho J? t library end in- 
reeourcee. Thay 
convoraant with on- 
,B(I other up- 
pllcBtiona Q f computera. 

SsDUmi?Bn^ _rp , n moitee on I 

pSSifbT. hB t r hL B « a art^ B " • DDn « 
-P^elro r 5 h "ltr^ tal - ,B V* *" 

- aed by 2 Ail 


turned *iTy" 2*8t'li' 1 April b fe£f" 
foraqnno 

§SWSV. Bffa li ,n o B r a ff ! mt Sl 


Pleaee Quote 
number L/l 
miinicatlona. 


in- 


Reference 
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British Institute of 
Management 

has u vacancy fur 

TEMPORARY 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

The | net I tu tn ■» library, based 
In London, requires e lainpor- 
nry enlstunt with library ex- 
fi^tonw to Join a friendly and 
lively group or people. 

The position involves work* 
- lhB b P°H lend Inn counter 
nnd the periodicals snctlon- 

►.-TSi 1 !. 1 " an lh*«rastlnn library 
handling enquiries snd problnms 
J* 0 '" <n industry 
end public service. 

a 

£ 4 ... . ™ 

allowance i. 


Tiin post Is for epproxlmatoly 
months. Salary ES.BS6- 
.811 per ennum (plus London 
owsnuei. 

A pp lira lions should tan made 

.»r«r."? nn “i. M“p“ nnr ■ “ r,t * 

l*n lnatituto of ManBRHiiifnL 
Mnnnflamoni Houii.Cottinnham 


2200 BOOKS. lO stacks pine 
shelves, newipnpar/R. A.F. 
men. collection. adult 

assro^Sffs B £ #d5?° <£fSi 

LBARNID: Scientific and 

Art/Illust rated jpurnsts 

jp. oV S fap| ao a W. ver J?^ 

Neck. N.V. 1 1 00 a lisa, 

Zal 84 • 


BUSINESS 

SERVICES 


MANUSCRIPTS . sdl 
. m wed, cetsroDues 
_ mjlltf •nir.' Ut 




M/8 TVPINS eliwtronic type- 
writer. - Justifiod marnine. 
: nampeiltlva retae. Feet rail- 
ulile esevire. 01.704 

TOP class Word Praceselns st 


ST. OKINIOL’B Reelden tltal 
Library, near. Chester — 
over 190,000 volumes, com- 


fortable modern ucroi 

modetion. prlvete study 
bedrooms, f ul f board, mad- 
— " * to the 


PUBLISHING Houses who 
want S TJ.K. renrunntetive 
office are welcoms to use 
our services. Pleaee write i 
The Director, Contra I 

pocumentstfpn , Bursa 
788—700 ■_ Fj^ahlsy 


London NW] 


1U, 

34 


Dopklnq Secretary , St 
Dalnlal'a Library. >!awer- 
gsrtj Deeslde. Cl wyd CHg 


INDIXI8 


___ p^SrjnKea: 

simterary rasaercti under- 
taken. SB Blenheim Rond." 

Svnnvh to. 
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NEW: BOOKS 
SECTION 

PROMOTE LOW BUDGET 
TITLES ON 

ttt e 





At a very. Iqw cost you cfl n reach thousands ‘ 
of readers in libraries and universities 
throughout the world. .. 

Every week the NEW BOOKS classifica- 
tion on the back ' page of TLS 1 prbvideS 
■ publishers Witfr anexceUent oppoituniry to ■ 
. list books with: .small promotional budgfets 1 
for as little a's £4.50* . V- v 
Siipply; phone over copy - title- author, 
.price, publisher and ISBN : % 
v’ .• ' to .V 

y.; •, CHERYL DENNETT - ' \-a’- 

-me ^ y:: • 

rs-.f! ’ 01-253 3000, E^232 : ' "V:- 
■ •• ’• . i:;' : : = =■ \i . ' :H ■ : :' 1 '■ ' - a ; 

, ; ,*Tfre rates biafv; 50 per 1 fa e ^ rti i niniu m hf 3 Hues, ; . • 
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